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THE YA-BI-RU — KIN OR FOE OF ISRAEL? 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


IGURING in near eastern history for something over 

a millennium of Old Testament times was an enigmatic 
entity called the fa-BI-ru.t Successful of old in capturing the 
spoil in biblical lands, they have in modern times been even 
more successful in capturing the attention of biblical scholars. 
More than half a century of general scholarly interest cul- 
minated in a united effort to identify the fa-BJ-ru at the fourth 
Rencontre assyriologique internationale held in Paris in the 
summer of 1953. But that gathering did not succeed in alter- 
ing the previous state of the question which has been described 
in the terms: quot capita tot sententiae.2 The ha-BI-ru, there- 
fore, continue an enigma, and the curiosity which has 
prompted the present study may be forgiven though its con- 


sequence be to confound yet worse the confusion with yet 
another conclusion. 

Of particular attraction to those concerned with biblical 
history and faith has been the apparent identity in name 
between the fa-BI-ru and the Hebrews.‘ This has spawned 
a variety of theories sharing as a common nucleus the idea 


' The syllabification of fa-BI-ru represents the cuneiform orthography 
and the capitalization of the second syllable designates a particular 
cuneiform sign without prejudice to the question of which of the two most 
common values of it, namely bi and 1, is to be adopted. 

2 J. Bottéro, Le Probléme des Habiru (Paris, 1954) p. xxviii. This work 
presents a collection of the known fa-BI-ru texts and a compendium of 
notes contributed by various scholars in connection with the Paris meeting, 
along with Bottéro’s own interpretation of the problem. 

3 This study was undertaken in the preparation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion under Cyrus H. Gordon at the Dropsie College of Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning. In its present revised form it gives greater prominence to the 
biblical aspects of the problem in view of the particular interests of the 
majority of the readers of the Westminster Theological Journal. 

4 The questions of the proper normalization of fa-BI-ru and of its sup- 
posed phonetic equivalence with *43y, ‘Hebrew’’, will be reserved in this 
study until fa-BJ-ru-Hebrew relations are under consideration. 

1 
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that the biblical Hebrews originated as an offshoot of the 
ha-BI-ru of the extra-biblical texts. It is recognized by all 
that a complete identification of fa-BI-ru and Hebrews is 
impossible since their historical paths do not for the most 
part coincide.’ In the Amarna Age,® however, their paths 
do converge in Canaan in a way that demands systematization 
and has further encouraged the theory that the Hebrews 
stemmed from the fa-BI-ru. This theory has moreover proved 
a dominant factor in shaping reconstructions in the vital 
area of the origins of Hebrew religion, when it has been 
adopted by scholars who, discarding the prima facie biblical 
account,. would locate those religious origins as late as the 
Amarna Age.’ 

There are then two problems to be investigated. First, 
the identity of those denominated fa-Bl-ru. Second, the 
relation of the fa-BI-ru to the Hebrews. 


I. THE IDENTITY OF THE Ha-BI-ru 


What is the identifying mark of the fa-BI-ru — the specific 
quality which distinguishes them among the manifold elements 
of ancient near eastern life? Is it racial or ethnic or national? 
Or does fa-BI-ru denote membership in a particular socio- 
economic class or professional guild, either inter-ethnic or 
super-ethnic® in composition? 


5’ The ha-BlI-ru are mentioned in texts originating everywhere from 
Asia Minor to Babylon and from Assyria to Egypt throughout the course 
of roughly the 2nd millennium B. C. 

6 This term denotes the period of the 15th and 14th centuries B. C. 
when Amenophis III and IV ruled in Egypt. It is derived from Tell el 
Amarna in Egypt where hundreds of tablets were discovered containing 
the official diplomatic correspondence of these pharaohs with Asiatic 
rulers. They are of great importance for the present study because of 
their frequent references to the disturbing activities of the fa-BI-ru in 
Canaan. It was, indeed, the discovery of these tablets beginning in 1887 
that first introduced the /a-BI-ru to modern historians. 

7 Cf., e. g., the elaborate hypothesis of H. H. Rowley in From Joseph to 
Joshua (London, 1950). 

8 T. e., within several ethnic groups (as e. g., mercenaries, dependents, 
fugitives or hupSu) or composed of several ethnic units (as e. g., the general 
category of nomadic tribes). ; De ee Ae eee 
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HA-BI-RU 3 


A. The Word Ha-BI-ru. 


A clue to the identification of the individuals designated as 
ha-BI-ru has naturally been sought in the word itself. There 
are three avenues by which the signification of the term 
ha-BI-ru can be approached: its etymology, its ideographic 
equivalent (SA-GAZ), and its morphology. 


1. The Etymology of Ha-BI-ru. On the assumption that 
the word is Semitic the following etymological explanations 
have been ventured: The root is the verb ‘br in the sense of 
‘‘pass (from place to place)’’, 7. e., a nomad?? or in the sense of 
‘cross (the frontier)’’, 7. e., a foreigner." The meaning ‘‘one 
from the other side (of the river)’’ is obtained if ha-BI-ru is 
derived from the preposition ‘br.17 The root ‘apar, ‘dust’, 
has been cited with the supposed secondary meanings ‘‘man 
of the steppe land’’'3 or ‘‘dusty traveller’’.*4 Also suggested is 
a hypothetical Semitic *‘pr, ‘‘provide’’, with verbal-adjective, 
epirum, ‘‘one provided with food’’.'s 


9 Since it is now certain that the first radical is ‘Ayin (see below) early 
explanations based on a root br may be ignored. 

10 So e. g., E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in Second 
Millennium B. C. (1933), p. 41. W. F. Albright, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (hereafter, JAOS) 48, 1928, pp. 183 ff., held it was an 
intransitive participle meaning ‘‘nomad”’ originally, though it was later 
used in the sense, ‘“‘mercenary.” 

"So J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College Annual (hereafter, HUCA) XIV, 
1939, p. 604; cf. his note in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 163. 

So Kraeling, American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
(hereafter, AJSL) 58, 1941, pp. 248 ff. 

37 R. DeVaux, Revue biblique (hereafter, RB) 55, 1948, p. 341, n. 2: 
“Cependant R. DeLanghe juge certain son rattachement a4 1»y ‘poussiére’ 
(Les Texts de Ras Shamra-Ugarit II, p. 465). On peut en étre moins assuré 
mais s’il avait raison, les Habiri-Apiri seraient les ‘hommes de la steppe’ 
comme Enkidu, le Sagg4Su, le SA-GAZ”’. 

4 E. Dhorme, Revue historique CCXI, avril-juin, 1954, pp. 256-264. 
The fa-BI-ru were “‘des ‘poussiéreux’, autrement dit: ceux qu’on appelait 
jadis les ‘pérégrins’ et qu’on appelle aujourd’hui... les personnes ‘depla- 
cées’. Ce sont des émigrants que se réfugient a l’étranger’’. For criticism 
of this approach see Greenberg, The Hab/piru (New Haven, 1955), p. 91, 
ni 25. 

8 So Goetze in Bottéro op. cit., pp. 161-163. It appears from Akk. 
epéru, ‘‘provide’’ and Eg. ‘pr, “equip”; that ‘pr is Hamito-Semitic.. The 
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There is the further possibility that the root of ha-BI-ru 
is non-Semitic.*® Landsberger now holds that the word is 
Hurrian or belongs to some other substratum of the languages 
of our documents’? and in meaning is a synonym of munnabtu, 
“fugitive’’.*® The Egyptian ‘pr, “‘equip’’*® and the Sumerian 
IBIRA, ‘‘merchant’’,?° have also been noted. 


2. SA-GAZ, The Ideographic Equivalent of Ha-BI-ru.* In 
some passages SA-GAZ is to be read habbétum,”* but that this 


lack of a West Semitic equivalent need not surprise for it is not uncommon 
for Akkadian to stand alone among the Semitic languages in matching 
Egyptian. 

© That fa-BI-ru is not Akkadian has been maintained on these grounds: 
It begins with an ‘Ayin; there are no Akkadian roots hpr or hbr that yield 
a suitable sense; and the word is preceded in one Amarna letter, J. Knudt- 
zon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln (hereafter, EA) 290:24, by the diagonal mark 
used to designate glosses and non-Akkadian words. That fa-BI-ru is not 
West Semitic has been argued on the grounds that no West Semitic root 
‘pr (assuming the certainty of the ) provides a plausible meaning and that 
the verb fab/pdaru (regarded as a denominative from fa-BI-ru) is found 
at Kiiltepe where a loan from West Semitic was not possible. On this 
last text see Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 

17 Agreeable to a Hurrian derivation would be the Nuzu personal names 
ha-BI-ra and ha-BI-ir-til-la, if these represent the same word as our 
ha-BI-ru and if Purves, in Nuzu Personal Names (1943), p. 214, is correct 
in his assumption of a Hurrian base (fapir) for them. 

*8 Thus, in Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 160, 161. 

19So Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
(hereafter, BASOR) 125, 1952, p. 32, n. 39. 

20 Bottéro mentions this view of E. Forrer in the article ‘“‘Assyrien’”’, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie (Berlin, 1930), I, p. 235. 

2 The cuneiform orthography of many Sumerian words was carried 
over with the cuneiform system of writing into Akkadian texts to represent 
(ideographically) the corresponding Akkadian words. 

22 For the texts see Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon 11:1, 260; Greenberg, 
op. cit., pp. 54, 55, nos. 145-154; Bottéro, op. cit., nos. 157, 168-180. In 
the lexical texts the consistent equation with fabbétu is obvious, while in 
the omen texts the reading fabbétu is required by phonetic gloss (as in 
Bottéro, ibid., nos. 173, 175).or by play on words (as in zbid., no. 168, 
cf. 170). Landsberger (in ibid., p. 159) states that though fabbétu is the 
proper reading in these Akkadian texts and is normally so in Sumerian 
legal and literary texts, everywhere SA-GAZ appears in Old Babylonian, 
Hittite or Syro-Palestinian texts it is to be read “‘hapiru”. This conclusion 
is rendered dubious by certain Amarna data: EA 318:11-13 reads 
LU.MESS4.GA-A[ZM)JES LO .MES}o-ba-ti 2 LU-MESSy-ti-i and the gram- 
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ideogram is frequently to be read as fa-BlI-ru is no longer 
seriously questioned.» If then fa-BI-ru is a proper name, its 


matical relation of the first two is apparently epexegetical apposition; 
cf. the parallel in EA 195:27. EA 299:26 reads LO SA-GAZMES.tum (cf. 
EA 207:21, [i-na LIOGAZMES\ ha ...). The phonetic determinative, tum, 
almost certainly requires the reading fabbétu (or plural, babbatitum). 
Bottéro, op. cit., p. 110, n. 2, suggests the possibility of reading a plural 
“habiriitum” but it is most unlikely. 

33 This is so even though Akkadian lexicographers, so far as known, never 
use fa-BI-ru as an equivalent of SA-GAZ. The equation first became 
apparent in the alternating use of the terms in the god lists of the Hittite 
treaties and in the Amarna letters. In line with it was the appearance in 
the administrative texts of SA-GAZ and ha-BI-ru in the same role at 
Larsa during the reigns of Warad-Sin and his successor Rim-Sin. More 
recently confirmation has been found at Ugarit in the equation of 4 Hal-bi 
LU.MESSAG-GAZ with Hib ‘prm and in the use of the phonetic deter- 
minative ru (?) after LO.MESS4-GAZ twice in the unpublished no. 1603 
of the Collection of tablets found at Ras Shamra (hereafter, RS) (cf. 
Bottéro, ibid., no. 158). The interchange of the terms in the Alalah tablets 
is further proof. Even where fabbdtu is to be read, the ha-BI-ru may be 
in view. This is illustrated by the appearance of ‘‘fa-bi-ri-ia-as”’ in the 
Hittite text, Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi (hereafter, KUB) VIII, 
83:9. For this text is the Hittite version of an Akkadian Summa izbu text 
where it is clear, as observed in the preceding note, that fabbdtu is the 
proper rendering of SA-GAZ, and ha-bi-ri-ia-a§ occurs in precisely the 
place where SA-GAZ is usually found in the formula. The Hittite text, 
moreover, is earlier than the Akkadian omen texts. That the fa-BlI-ru 
are in view everywhere that SA-GAZ might be used does not follow neces- 
sarily, though it may be the case in all the texts at our disposal, even the 
earliest Sumerian texts, leaving out of view the lexical texts. Greenberg 
(op. cit., p. 86, n. 1) argues that the Za-BI-ru are in view wherever SA-GAZ 
is used (even if fabbGtu be read) but he falsely shifts the burden of proof 
to those who would dissociate the two. The very existence of a general 
term like fabbétu (whichever meaning be in view) as an alternate reading 
to the specific fa-BI-ru, and especially its exclusive employment as a 
lexical equivalent of SA-GAZ would put the burden of proof on Greenberg’s 
position. Beyond this the existence of homonyms of fabétum, the equiv- 
alence of SA-GAZ with more than one of these (which some dispute but 
Greenberg accepts), and the extreme improbability that any other reading 
of SA-GAZ like fa-BI-ru (either as appellative or proper name) covered 
exactly the same semantic range makes it almost certain that SA-GAZ 
was used at times without the fZa-Bl-ru being in view. It is, therefore, a 
question whether the SA-GAZ of a given text, like one of the Ur III 
texts or the Sumerian literary and legal texts of the Isin-Larsa age, are the 
ha-BI-ru. That the fa-BI-ru may be in view in some or all of these is 
suggested by the reference to the Ja-BI-ru in the 19th century Cappadocian 
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ideographic equivalent, SA-GAZ, will provide a significant 
characterization of the fa-BlI-ru people or possibly (if the 
ideogram was originally applied to them by enemies) a 
calumnious caricature. If ha-Bl-ru is an appellative, it might, 
but not necessarily, be equivalent in meaning to SA-GAZ. 

The Sumerian SA means ‘“‘cord, tendon’’ and GAZ means 
“strike, kill’. The meaning “‘strangler’”’ or ‘‘murderer”’, there- 
fore, is suggested for the combination SA-GAZ.*4 Or if SA 
is a variant here for SAG the meaning will be “‘strike the head”’ 
or simply ‘‘smite’’.?5 

Possibly, SA-GAZ is a pseudo-ideogram. Such was formerly 
the position of Landsberger who said it was formed from 
Saggdsum as RA-GAB from rakkdbum.*® It has been argued 


texts. Some support could be found for reading SA-GAZ as ha-BI-ru if 
SA-GAZ should turn up even in Dynasty of Akkad texts since the Old 
Hittite translation of the Naram Sin epic may accurately reflect the original 
situation in its mention of /a-BI-ru either as prisoners or guards, and the 
proper name fa-bi-ra-am is found on a text from Tell Brak (F 1159, cf. 
Bottéro, ibid., p. 1) contemporary with the dynasty of Akkad. 

24 So Albright in Journal of Biblical Literature (hereafter, JBL) 43, 1924, 
pp. 389 ff. Commenting on the Hittite translation of the Naram-Sin 
inscription, he then held that SA-GAZ is the ordinary Hittite equivalent 
for “Semitic nomad’’. Ungnad, Kulturfragen, I, 1923, pp. 15 ff., inter- 
preted SA-GAZ as “‘slinger’’. 

2s Landsberger (in Bottéro, ibid., p. 160) has now adopted this view 
suggested long ago by Langdon (see note 30). He would render it as a 
substantive, “‘frappeur de téte’’ and regard this as equivalent to simply 
“brigand”. SAG-GAZ is indeed found twice at Ugarit (see Bottéro, ibid., 
nos. 154 and 157), once certainly as the designation of the fa-BI-ru. 
Moreover, in an astrological omen text (ibid., no. 170) one of the woes 
predicted is: LUSA-GAZ qagqada inakkis*s, ‘‘the SA-GAZ will cut off the 
head”’. This is surely a pun, but whether on the sound or on the sense 
(whether partially or wholly) is the question. Landsberger’s approach is 
uncertain for as Bottéro observes (ibid., p. 148), ‘“‘le SAG-GAZ qu’en- 
registrent les vocabulaires connus paraissant marquer d’abord un verbe 
mahdsu, ‘frapper’, dont la spécification nous échappe’. The common 
spelling GAZ is understandable then for GAZ=déku which is broadly 
synonymous with mafaésu=SAG-GAZ. The reading SA-GA-AZ (found, 
however, only once) would be problematic since it divides the essential 
element. 

26 Keilschrifitexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (hereafter, KAV) 1, 
1930, pp. 321 ff. So also Goetze, BASOR 79, p. 34, n. 14 (cf. less certainly 
in Bottéro, ibid., p. 163); and DeVaux, RB 55, 1948, p. 340. In rejecting 
this view now, Landsberger cogently observes (in Bottéro, ibid., p. 199, 
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that the variant spellings like SA-GA-AZ and, especially, 
SAG-GAZ confirm this view,?7 while the objection has been 
leveled against it that the Amarna spelling of GAZ alone would 
then be inexplicable.2* If SA-GAZ is a pseudo-ideogram 
formed from SaggéSu it would probably mean ‘‘murderer’’.?9 

Further light may be sought from the other equivalent of 
SA-GAZ, habbétum. The gattal form from the root habdtu, 
‘plunder’, would mean “robber’’.3° There are, however, 
homonyms of habétu which require attention.** From habétu, 
“borrow, obtain, receive’, Goetze suggests a nomen professio- 


cf. 147, 159 ff.), ““Ware SA-GAZ =Sagg@Su/# miisste dieses auch in der 
akkad. Kolumne der Vokabularien erscheinen’’. 

27 So Goetze, op. cit., and De Vaux, op. cit. Cf. Deimel, op. cit., p. 115, 
no. 42. In the spelling SA-GAZ-ZA (found once at Ugarit and once at 
Amarna) the ZA would be a sort of phonetic complement. 

28 So Dhorme, Revue de l'histoire des religions 118, 1938, p. 173, n. 3, 
while Bottéro, ibid., p. 149, says, “il faut tenir GAZ pour une licence 
graphique”. 

29 Another possibility lies in the fact that in the Gilgamesh Epic (1:4:7) 
SaggdSum is used for Enkidu, describing him as an uncivilized native of the 
wild steppe-lands. It has also been suggested that Sagg@Su may have been 
colored with the connotation of West Semitic *Sg§ and so meant “‘disturber”’ 
or “‘one who is restive”. (So Greenberg, op. cit., pp. 89, 90). 

3° Such a pejorative meaning clearly attaches to SA-GAZ in the early 
Sumerian literary and legal texts and this is preserved in the later Akkadian 
omen texts, as we might expect in this conservative genre of literature. 
The meaning “‘brigand” is required in a Ras Shamra word list (Bottéro, 
ibid., no. 157) where it appears between IM-ZU “thief” and LUGAN.ES, 
“malefactor”’, and in the unpublished RS 17341 (cf. Bottéro, ibid., no. 162), 
and elsewhere. Indeed, Landsberger, in ibid., p. 199 insists that “LU(SA- 
GAZ) signifie partout et toujours ‘Rauber’ ”’. 

S. H. Langdon, Expository Times 31, 1919-20, pp. 326-7, reasoned that 
habétu meant originally ‘‘smite with violence” (cf. Code of Hammurapi, 
Law 196) and was used exclusively with a military signification and, 
therefore, the idea of plundering was a natural nuance (since Asiatic 
armies customarily plundered defeated foes). Habbétu then meant “‘fight- 
ing man’”’ and this was translated into Sumerian correctly as SA-GAZ= 
SAG-GAZ, ‘‘smite the head, slay’. 

It is perhaps significant that /abdtu in this sense is conjoined with the 
ha-BI-ru in EA 286:56: LO-MESha-BI-ru ha-bat gdb-bi matatBA Sarri. 

3t Stamm, “Die akkadische Namengebung”’, in Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft 44, 1939, pp. 318 ff.; cf. Goetze, Journal 
of Cuneiform Studies I, 1947, p. 256, n. 21; von Soden, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie 49, 1949, p. 174 and in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 143, n. 1; The 
Assyrian Dictionary (Chicago, 1956) under fabatu. 
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nis meaning “‘one who obtains his livelihood from somebody 
else, works for his livelihood, i. e., without wages, merely for 
board and keep’’;3? and Albright, ‘‘mercenaries’’.33 Habétu, 
“move across, make a razzia into enemy territory”, would 
yield a gatfal meaning “‘raider”’ or “‘migrant’’.34 

How did SA-GAZ become an ideographic equivalent for 
ha-BI-ru? The simplest explanation, if both terms are not 
proper names, would lie in a semantic equation of the two. 
Such would be the case, for example, if SA-GAZ signified 
habbétu in the sense of ‘‘one who receives support’? and 
ha-BI-ru meant ‘‘one provided for”. A less direct semantic 
relation might also account for the interchange, as for example, 
if SA-GAZ be understood as “thug’’ and fa-BlI-ru as 
“nomad’’.3s Or, the usage might be explained on historical 
grounds quite apart from semantic considerations. If, for 


32 So in Bottéro, ibid., p. 162; cf. Greenberg, op. cit., p. 89. For the root 
cf. The Assyrian Dictionary, habatu B. From this root apparently derives 
the fabbétum found in association with ag-ru, ‘hired laborer’, and e-si-du, 
“harvester”, in the lexical occupation lists (Univ. of Pa., Publications of 
the Babylonian Section V, no. 132; Tablets found at Kouyoundjik, British 
Museum (hereafter, K) 4395; cf. Bottéro, ibid., nos. 177 and 180; Greenberg, 
tbid., nos. 150-152). The Akkadian legal text, Babylonian Inscriptions in 
the Collection of J. B. Nies VII, no. 93, also mentions two ha-ab-ba-ti-i 
who appear to be engaged in peaceful employment. 

33 Cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, III, 2, for habatum, ‘interest-free 
loan, loot”; and fubtu, “tax exempt”. Albright (JAOS 48, 1928, pp. 
183-185) deduced from fubutéti and fubuttu, which he translated ‘‘tax- 
free property” and ‘‘the condition of being tax-free”, respectively, that 
the fabbétu received fubutéti in return for their services and were thus 
mercenaries who were rewarded with a grant of rent-free land, 7. e., 
condottiert. He also suggested that when the Aramean nomads, the 
“‘Habiru’’, became known throughout Mesopotamia as such mercenaries, 
their name replaced the original fabbétu as the term for ‘‘mercenary”’. 

34 See fabatu D, in The Assyrian Dictionary. Note the lexical datum 
(ha-ba-tu) $a a-la-ki (K 2055) and cf. Greenberg’s remarks, op. cit. p. 89. 
Lewy (in Bottéro, op. cit. p. 163) identifies habétu with Arabic habata, 
“to wander about’’. 

3s Albright (JBL 43, 1924, pp. 389-393) supports this combination on 
the grounds that there was no clear distinction between bands of robbers 
and bands of Bedouin, the same word meaning “Bedawi’” in Egyptian 
(S6se) and “robber” in Hebrew (Séseh). Cf. Bohl, Kanaander und Hebréer, 
1911, p. 89, n. 2. Albright adds that the similarity in sound between 
babbétum and a-BI-ru as pronounced by the Akkadians likely suggested 
the use of SA-GAZ for fa-BI-ru. 
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example, the SA-GAZ were of mixed character but were 
predominantly fa-BlI-ru, a secondary equivalence of the 
terms might arise.*® Or, if the fa-Bl-ru were generally dis- 


liked, they might have received as a name of opprobrium, 
SA-GAZ, “‘thugs’’.37 


3. Morphology of Ha-BlI-ru. \s ha-BI-ru an appellative or 
a proper name?3* The spelling fa-Bl-ru could be the gentilic 
shortened from ii-um to @.39 But the fact that the feminine 
is found at Nuzu as ha-BI-ra-tu*® rather than the feminine 
gentilic fa-BI-ri-i-tu would suggest that the ambiguous ha- 
BI-ru is also non-gentilic. The situation is, however, compli- 
cated by several instances of both earlier and later varieties 
of the gentilic forms, 1. e., ha-BlI-ru-u** and ha-BIR-a-a# 


36 So Albright. See note 33. 

31 So J. Lewy, HUCA 14, p. 605, n. 90, who argues that in the early 2nd 
millennium the fa-Bl-ru ‘‘constituted troops of soldiers — comparable 
to the French /égion étrangére — in the service of governments’. Similarly, 
Bottéro, ibid., p. 196, maintains that some of the fa-BI-ru fugitives, organ- 
ized outlaw, marauding bands and so ha-BI-ru fugitives came to be called 
SA-GAZ, ‘‘brigands’’. Goetze (in Bottéro, ibid., p. 163) cites the possibil- 
ity that SA-GAZ (taken as a pseudo-ideogram for habbdétum, ‘‘robber) 
was extended to cover ‘one who works for board and keep’, adding, ‘‘It 
might have been difficult to distinguish between the two’”’. 

38 They miss the point who dismiss the question of whether fa-BI-ru 
is a proper name or an appellative with the observation that all proper 
names were once appellative. So Jirku, Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (hereafter, ZAW) N. F. 5, 1928, p. 211; and Gustavs, Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung 1, 1925, col. 603. For the issue here is not that 
of ultimate etymological origin, but of usage in the literature at our dis- 
posal. On the other hand, whether fa-BI-ru is gentilic or not is not decisive 
for that usage, for a gentilic need not be a proper name and a non-gentilic 
might be a proper name. 

39 Cf. A. Ungnad, Grammatik des Akkadischen (1949), p. 42, (27b, 38); 
S. Smith, Isaiah, Chapters 40-55 (London, 1944), p. 137. 

4° This form is used for the masculine plural (Harvard Semitic Series 
(hereafter, HSS) XIV 53:18 and 93:6) and the feminine plural (Joint 
Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (hereafter, JEN) V 453:11). 

4° JEN V 452:1; 456:24; 459:2; 463:2; Collection of Nuzu Tablets at the 
Semitic Museum of Harvard University (hereafter, SMN) 2145:2. Cf. 
Chiera, AJSL 47, 285 and 49, 115 ff.; A. Saarisalo, Studia Orientalia, 
V 3, 1934, pp. 61 ff. 

4 Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia IV, pl. 34, 2, 5; Hil- 
precht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions 1, I, no. 149, obv. 22. Cf. Ungnad, 
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respectively. The form ha-BI-ru-u seems to be a stereotyped 
gentilic, for it is used as masculine and feminine and in the 
singular and plural of each gender.‘ Moreover, the awil 
bdbili type of gentilic formation is found in awilat ha-BI-ris 
and awil ha-BI-ri.45 

This variety of forms is paralleled in the forms used, for 
example, in the Old Testament for “Israelite”. In addition 
to the rare gentilic Ty, the common byte Ja, and 
Ser we, the simple bey may be used with the meaning 
“Tsraelite(s)”. 46 It would seem possible then that the simple 
form fa-BI-ru (or for the feminine, ha-BI-ra-tu) is used inter- 
changeably with the gentilic ha-BJ-ru-u in an ethnic sense.‘7 

There is thus an adequate explanation of the variety of 
forms, 1. e., if they are all understood as variations of a proper 
name denoting an ethnic group. But it is difficult to account 
for all the facts on the assumption that we are dealing with 
an appellative. While it is true that the gentilic is simply the 
adjectivalized form of the noun and is not necessarily ethnic, 


op. cit., 27b, 39; Langdon, The Expository Times 31, pp. 324-326; Kraeling, 
AJSL 58, 237 ff. 

43 Cf. Chiera, op. cit. Due to the Nuzu scribes’ lack of regard for case 
endings fa-BI-ru-u is used once for the genitive (SMWN 2145). 

“4 JEN V, 465:2. 

4s D. Wiseman, Alalakh Tablets (London, 1953) (hereafter, AT) 164. 
It occurs here twice between awil biti and mér Sarri (given as mér Sar-ru 
in Bottéro, ibid., no. 39). Cf. Wiseman, AT, p. 69. Possibly EA 289:24 
should be read: a-na awiliti ha-BI-riX!, 

© Bogs Ex. 9:72 T Sam, 2214; 15220; 14221 etc. 

47 Landsberger (KAF I, 331) cites certain difficulties in the gentilic 
view: (1) When ideograms render gentilics they are regularly followed by 
the place-determinative KJ. (But ethnic-gentilics usually refer to a people 
which may be identified with a particular place and that was not the case 
with the fa-BI-ru. Moreover, for Amarna Age Syria, the most settled 
situation enjoyed by the fa-BlI-ru, there are one or two instances of 
SA-GAZKI; (a) a-na LUSA-GAZKI, or perhaps, a-na awt] SA-GAZKI 
(EA 298:27); (b) EA 215:15. Cf. ha-BI-riK!, Mémoires de la délégation 
en Perse (hereafter, MDP) XXVIII, 511:2; EA 289:24. KT is used also, 
however, with the nomadic Sutu, Idri-mi Inscription, line 15.) (2) There 
is lack of analogy for an ideogram being equated with both an appellative 
and a gentilic, as would be the case if SA-GAZ =habbdétu, an appellative, 
and SA-GAZ=ha-BI-ru, regarded as a gentilic. (But the fact is that the 
gentilic forms of ha-BJ-ru occur at times, and one type is clearly ethnic — 
see below.) 
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the gentilic forms of fa-BI-ru can hardly be disposed of with 
that observation. For the question would remain as to why, 
if ha-BI-ru were already an aptly descriptive appellative, it 
would ever have been adjectivalized.4* Moreover, the ha-BIR- 
a-a type formation is used to adjectivalize the names of 
nations only.49 

The hope of discovering in their name some incontrovertible 
clue to the identity of the /a-BI-ru seems to be disappointed 
by the complexity of the possibilities. Of the data just 
examined the morphological affords the most direction. But 
the whole matter of the fa-Bl-ru name appears more illumi- 
nated by, than illuminative of, the other evidence in the case. 
To the investigation of this broader contextual evidence our 
study, therefore, proceeds, in connection with a critical survey 
of past and current theories of the fa-BIJ-ru and the attempt 
to formulate a satisfactory interpretation. The relevance of 
the fa-BlI-ru and SA-GAZ designations to the various 
theories will be noted en route. 


B. Critical Survey of Theories. 


1. Nomadism.s° Early proposed and still advocated is the 
theory which defines the fa-Bl-ru in terms of nomadism. 
This interpretation was suggested by the assumed root ‘dr, 


48 Lewy (HUCA 14, 1939, p. 587, n. 1) suggests that at Nuzu the 
preference for the misbe form may reflect the influence of the Hurrian 
language there, since “there was in the Hurrian languages a strong tendency 
to replace nouns (particularly proper names) by enlarged (adjectival) 
forms” of the same stem. If anything, this favors the view that ha-BI-ru 
is a proper name, not appellative. Moreover, it does not explain all the 
variants. 

49 Bottéro, op. cit., p. 133, says that in this case, in order to designate the 
persons as descendants of fa-BI-ru, an adjectival form was coined after the 
type which was ordinarily ethnic. But Greenberg, op. cit., p. 78, finds this 
point quite awkward and can only hope that eventually the fa-BIR-a-a 
forms may prove unconnected with our ha-BI-ru. 

so Among the earlier suggestions were the views that the fa-BI-ru were 
prisoners of war or foreign enemies or bound exiles. The failure of these 
concepts to do justice to the rapidly accumulating texts was soon recog- 
nized. 

s* So Winckler in 1897; Bohl, Kanaander und Hebrder (1911); E. Speiser, 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 13, 1933, pp. 34 ff.; 
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“‘pass (from place to place)’’; the large-scale migration of 
ha-BI-ru into Canaan (according to some interpretations of 
the Amarna letters); their wide dispersal; and occasional 
references to them in association with the nomadic Sutu.: 
More recently support has been seen in the migration of 
individual fa-BI-ru to Nuzu’3 and the impression in the 
Mari texts of their being roving raiders.‘4 

Conflicting evidence, however, emerges which identifies 
ha-BI-ru either as to origin or present residence with particular 
localities and depicts them as an integrated element in settled 
communities. The presence of a specific SA-GAZ territory 
in the realm of the Hittite king is revealed by a 13th century 
Hittite-Ugaritic treaty;55 agreeably, a particular ha-BI-ri 
settlement is mentioned in a Hittite text dealing with a 
temple and its property.s® Evidence of ha-BlI-ru settlements 
in Palestine-Syria is found in the reference to the town (or 
quarter of) Halab of the SAG-GAZ in the tax-lists of 
Niqmad II, king of Ugarit in the 14th century;57 in the 15th 
century Idri-mi inscription’s account of the ha-BI-ru holding 
open country as a tribal unit near Ammia;5* and in the 
identification of the SA-GAZ with permanent settlements all 
about Alalah in the SA-GAZ texts from Alalah’s 15th century 
level.59 

Similar evidence comes from the eastern end of the Fertile 
Crescent. The 15th century Nuzu documents identify various 


M. Noth, “Erwagungen zur Hebrierfrage”’ in Festschrift Otto Procksch, 
1934, pp. 99-112; A. Guillaume, Palestine Exploration Quarterly (hereafter, 
PEQ) 1946, pp. 64-85; R. DeVaux, RB 1948, pp. 338 ff. 

82 FE. g., EA 195:27-29; 318:10-13. 

53 EF. g., JEN 455:2, 8; 1023:3; SMN 3191:19. 

84 FE. g., Archives royales de Mari (hereafter, ARM) II, 131; 13, 14. 

ss RS 17238:7 (no. 161 in Bottéro, op. cit.). 

56 Collection of Tablets found at Boghazkéi 4889:48 (no. 137 in Greenberg, 
op. cit.). The Alishar letter pictures fa-BI-ru in non-nomadic state in 
Asia Minor in the 19th century. 

s7 RS 11790:7. Cf. blb ‘prm.in RS 10045:1; 11724+11848:12. 

58 Thus S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi (London, 1949), p. 73; cf., how- 
ever, Greenberg, op. cit., p. 64, n. 16. 

s9 AT 161, 180-182, 184, and 198. Possibly it is in terms of these 
ba-BI-ru settlements in Syria on the eve of the Amarna letter period that 
the forms LU.MES5$4-GAZKI, (EA 215:15; 298:27) and LU.MES hiq-BI-rik!, 
(EA 289:24) are to be understood. 
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ha-BI-ru as “from Ashur’’, ‘‘from Akkad’’, and ‘from Zari- 
mena’”’.®° Three centuries earlier the Mari texts possibly 
reflect a more permanent association of fa-BI-ru with certain 
towns than that of temporary military quarters. Addi- 
tionally, it is probable that when the fa-BI-ru were engaged 
as auxiliary troops by Hammurapi® and earlier, in the Larsa 
dynasty,®s they had their own settlements. Relevant here is 
an economic text from Susa during the first dynasty of 
Babylon which mentions a fa-BI-ri®! as one of the localities 
where Amorite troops were quartered.® 

The accumulation of such evidence has led to the judgment 
that we see the fa-BI-ru in our texts evolving from a semi- 
nomadic life into a settled state.** But no such simple evolu- 
tion can be traced through the course of the texts; the di- 
vergent data are to be otherwise explained. For the term 
ha-BI-ru, the significance of fa-BlI-ru being found in both 
semi-nomadic and settled states is that it renders unconvincing 
an appellative meaning founded on either of these opposite 
aspects of their chequered career. Moreover, such appellative 


60 JEN V 455, 458, 459; JEN 1023; HSS XIV 176; SMN 152. Their 
servant status in the Nuzu area was also far from nomadic. 

6 For example, the thirty Yamutbalite Za-BI-ru (Unpublished letters 
from Mari (hereafter A) 2939) and the fa-BI-ru from Eshnunna (A 2886). 
Cf. also the messenger named Hapirum from Eshnunna (A 2734) and the 
Hapirum identified as an awl su-hi-imK!I (A 2523). Of course, the mode 
of life of many other fa-BI-ru in these texts seems similar to their status 
in Amarna Age Palestine. 

& Collection of tablets of the British Museum 23136. 

6 Cf. the administrative texts of Warad-Sin and Rim-Sin. Nos. 9-16 
in Bottéro, op. cit. 

& MDP XXVIII, 511:2. It is apparently on the Elamite-Babylonian 
boundaries. Perhaps fa-BJ-ru had founded the village or were currently 
quartered there. 

6s R. DeLanghe, Les textes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit, etc. 1945, II, pp. 458 ff. 
and R. Vaux, op. cit. Noth’s view (op. cit. pp. 110 ff.) was that fa-BI-ru 
was the self-designation of nomads who had entered a settled area and 
tented there without property rights. Still further removed from the idea 
of pure desert nomadism was Speiser’s view that the fa-Bl-ru ‘‘were 
nomads not in the same sense as the Bedouin, but in so far as they were 
not settled permanently in any definite locality; as such they were naturally 
foreigners to all with whom they came in contact so that the name would 


come to denote both nomads and foreigners of a certain type” (op. cit. 
p. 41). 
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ideas would be too general to be distinctive of only those 
known as ha-BlI-ru. Not all the desert roamers along the 
fringe of the Fertile Crescent were /a-BI-ru but they all had 
the same type of relationship with the inhabitants of the 
Sown as did the fa-BlJ-ru in their semi-nomadic moments. 
And certainly the settled fa-BJ-ru held no monopoly on that 
condition. 


2. Dependency. In diametrical opposition to the nomadic 
theory is the view adopted by Moshe Greenberg in his excel- 
lent recent treatment of the question.‘7 He concludes that 
the majority of the fa-BJ-ru were of urban origin and were 
dependents of states, cities, or individuals. They had in 
common only their generally inferior social status which was 
due to their being as a rule foreigners where they are found 
and to the presence among them of vagrant elements. As 
for the word ha-BlI-ru, ‘‘just as the socio-legal classifications 
hupsu and muskenu became international currency for similar 
classes in distinct cultures, so, apparently, was the case of 
Saggasu/‘apiru’’.8 

Social inferiority was, indeed, the fa-BI-ru lot in some situa- 
tions as witness their servitude contracts at Nuzu, their 
slave labor in Egypt, and their position in the Hittite social 
scale as that is delineated in a Hittite ritual.°® And undeni- 
ably the fa-BlI-ru were at times dependents, as witness, for 
example, the Old Babylonian administrative texts and some 
more recently noticed Nuzu ration lists.7? Nevertheless, the 


6 As a concrete example, it is found in the Mari texts that the Beni- 
Iaminu and the Beni-Simal play essentially the same role as the fa-BI-ru 
along the Middle Euphrates and in northern Mesopotamia, while still 
other groups of similar character are active east of the Tigris and elsewhere 
on the Euphrates. Cf. Dossin, Syria 19, 1938, p. 116. Any appellative 
meaning suggested for the #a-BJ-ru such as nomads or mercenaries would 
be equally applicable to these other groups and, therefore, cannot serve 
as the distinctive appellation of the ha-BI-ru. 

67 Moshe Greenberg, The Hab/piru (New Haven, 1955). He reproduces 
almost all the known fa-BI-ru texts and provides much valuable informa- 
tion in his analyses of the sources. 

68 Tbid. p. 91. He favors Goetze’s derivation of fa-BI-ru from Semitic 
*‘br with verbal adjective ‘apir meaning ‘‘one provided for’’. 

69 KUB IX, 34 with its duplicates (no. 91 in Bottéro, op. cit.). 

7 HSS XIV, 46, 53, 93, and 176. Greenberg regards as comparable the 
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common denominator Greenberg suggests as an appellative 
value for ha-BI-ru is inadequate for there is evidence of 
ha-BI-ru, both individually and collectively, who were not 
in a dependent status or even a socially inferior status. 
There are several instances in the Syrian area. A 14th 
century record” of Mursilis II’s arbitration of a dispute 
between his vassal cities of Barga and Carchemish discloses 
that a SA-GAZ named Tette is the head of Barga (as well as 
of Nuhassi)”? and that the city of lyaruwatas had been given 
to his grandfather by the Hurrian king. At Ugarit SA-GAZ 
men apparently function as government officials; for among 
other privileges a certain grantee receives immunity from 
serving as royal messenger and from having either an ubru 
or LU.MESS4-GAZ-ZA enter his house.?? The meaning 
“stranger” is attested for ubru elsewhere,” but the wbru seems 
to function as a government collector in another text from 
Ugarit in which immunity from the entry of the ubru into 
the house is accompanied by the declaration that the grantee’s 
possessions will not enter the palace.*> The SA-GAZ associ- 


Alalah situation as indicated in AT 350:6, 7, a sheep census. (Cf. AT 
292:9, a list in which the name fa-BI-ru is found for one of sixteen persons 
receiving barley rations.) As for the sheep census, it is doubtful if the 240 
sheep of the SA-GAZ are state rations since the same list mentions besides 
these and 268 of the Sanannu soldiers, 115 of Alalah and 402 of Mukish (?). 
Greenberg argues (0p. cit., p. 65, n. 19) that military groups would not be 
“required to shepherd their rations while they were still on the hoof’. 
This objection, however, seems to overlook the whole situation at Alalah 
and vicinity where the SA-GAZ were an element in the normal peace time 
societal structure with their own settled dwellings (whether scattered 
among the rest of the population or separate and tribal) and their own 
shepherds (AT 198:39, 48; cf. Wiseman in Bottéro, tbid., pp. 38, 39), and 
where they were regarded as a population unit in all government adminis- 
tration. 

™ Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi III, 3, I, 6 and 7 and duplicates. 

7 If this Tette is the same Tette as Suppiluliuma, father of Marsilis II, 
had made king of Nuhassi (cf. E. Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien 8, pp. 58 ff.). 

73 J. Nougayrol, Le Palais royal d’Ugarit III, 1955, 15:109; 16:296:53. 

74 Cf., J. Lewy’s note in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 202; H. Cazelles’ review of 
Bottéro, in Vetus Testamentum V, 1955, p. 442. Cazelles suggests that 
wabrum, wabirum, ubru(m), ubaru, habiru, hapiru, and ‘apiru represent 
varying pronunciations of the same term. 

78 J. Nougayrol, op. cit., 16:132:20-24. 
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ated with the uwbru would likely also be agents of the govern- 
ment, possibly occupied in conscripting men or matériel for 
military enterprises. This interpretation is supported by the 
usage of £Ufa-BI-ri in an Alalah name list which cites the 
professions of those listed.”* That ““ha-BI-ri indicates there 
a high government position is most probable since two persons 
thus designated appear between an awil biti, ‘officer of the 
palace’, and a mdr Sar-ru, ‘‘prince’’.77 Other superior posi- 
tions held by SA-GAZ in the Alalah sphere were hazannu- 
official,?® béru-priest,’? and chariot-owning maryannu.*° 


% AT 164:3-7. 

77 Or “official representative of the king”. Cf. Speiser in JBL LXXIV, 
1955, p. 253, n. 5. 

7 AT 182:13. According to Wiseman the heading of such a list: 
sabuMES LUSA-GAZ, is to be translated, ‘“‘The troops of the SA-GAZ- 
man’’, so that the names which follow would not necessarily be all SA-GAZ, 
as is the case if the rendering ‘‘SA-GAZ troops” is accepted. The evidence 
of a SA-GAZ/Q. official could be used to support Wiseman’s view. The 
specific designation of one man in a similar list (AT 181) as LUGAZ (1.19) 
might imply the others were not (SA)-GAZ. But on Wiseman’s view this 
man would also be a GAZ-officer and why then would he be listed among 
the ordinary troops? The translation ‘““SA-GAZ troops” is favored by the 
parallel appearance of the s@buMES sq-na-nu in some texts é¢., AF 
183, 226, and 350), the usage in the contemporary Idri-mi inscription, 
Amarna letters and elsewhere, the quantities of pasture-sheep assigned to 
the SA-GAZ, comparable to those for a town (AT 350), and the large 
number of those who have LUSA-GAZ holdings (AT 183:4-5, 1 li-im 
4 ME 36 bit LUSA-GAZ, “1436 having SA-GAZ holdings”). The singular 
bit is a collective and corresponds to the singular found elsewhere with 
large groups (e. g., AT 226:7, 8; 213 bit ha-ni-a-hu 33 bit e-hi-el-e) though 
the plural, bitdtu, is also used (e. g., AT 185). This b#t apparently means 
“property” rather than ‘‘family”’ (though the presence of families would be 
implied) for parallel with bétatuMES ehelena and bitatuMES haniahena is 
found bitdtuMES $a narkabatiMES , “chariot sheds” (AT 189). Finally, the 
singular LUSA-GAZ may signify a plurality as in AT 184:5, [an]-nu-tum 
LUSA-GAZ, “these are SA-GAZ”. 

79 AT 180:20; 182:16. 

80 AT 198: rev. 42. (See comments of Wiseman in Bottéro, op. cit., 
pp. 38, 39.) This list mentions also an awiél gaSSi and a herdsman (rev. 
38, 39) among the SA-GAZ. It is relevant to note here the close association 
of the fa-BI-ru with the maryannu class, an aristocratic status which was 
hereditary but also obtainable by royal release. Numerous charioteers 
(who were probably maryannu) are listed among the SA-GAZ troops of 
Alalah. Observe also that some fa-BJ-ru at Nuzu are owners of horses 
(HSS XIV 46:18, 19: 53:17, 18; cf. 93:4-6; 176:8, 9. Cf. C. H. Gordon in 
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In the latest strata of the extant fa-Bl-ru register are 
found Harbisipak, influential in the court of Mutakkil-Nusku 
of Assyria (and even the power behind the throne according 
to the remarks of Ninurta-nadin-sumati of the second dynasty 
of Isin);** and Kudurra, friend of the Babylonian king 
Marduk-ahhe-eriba from whom he receives a royal grant of 
land.* 

There are also those general historical situations where the 
ha-BI-ru collectively are found operating as independently 
organized bodies. According to the Mari texts the ha-BlI-ru 
at times conducted independent razzias in the region of 
Upper Mesopotamia in the manner of nomads and semi- 
nomads.*? That their autonomous activities in the 18th 
century were not confined to this area appears from the date 
formula on an Alalah document reading, ‘‘the year king 
Irkabtum made peace with Shemuba and the ha-BI-ru 
warriors’’.*4 Peace treaties are not formulated between kings 
and dependent social classes. A similar role is played by the 
ha-BI-ru in Palestine in the Amarna age, for their service, 
whether in the employ of native chieftains or of the Egyptians, 
was also on a free-booting basis. Moreover, if the SA-GAZ 
of the Akkadian omen texts may be equated with ha-BI-ru 
groups, the fa-BlJ-ru were nctorious for their incursions into 


Orientalia, 21, 1952, p. 380). In certain Egyptian texts the fa-BI-ru and 
maryannu are in close association also (cf. Papyrus Harris and Papyrus 
Harris 500). 

&t Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, IV, 34, 2, 5 and 
duplicate (Bottéro, ibid., nos. 165 and 165’). 

& As described on a kudurru stele (H. Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions 149:20-22). Another possible example are the fa-Bl-ru found in 
Asia Minor in the 19th century B. C. (Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar, 
no. 5) who were, according to a plausible interpretation, men of wealth 
capable of paying a high ransom and operating in the service of a prince. 
So J. Lewy in Archives de l’Histoire du Droit oriental II, 1938, pp. 128 ff. 
and in Bottéro, ibid., pp. 9, 10. For other interpretations see Bottéro, 
ibid., p. 193. 

83 See A 49, 109, 566 (nos. 20, 25, and 28 in Bottéro, op. cit.). Even in 
cases where the fa-BI-ru are seen supporting the cause of local princes 
(e. g., ARM II, 131 and A 3004, 3056; nos. 18, 19, and 21 in Bottéro, 
ibid.) they appear to be independent tribes voluntarily serving as merce- 
naries. 

84 AT 58:28 ff. 
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settled communities. For the standard prognostication at- 
tending unfavorable omens is ‘‘the SA-GAZ will appear in 
the land’’.’s 

In addition to these cases where the idea of inferior depend- 
ent status is inappropriate, there are others where, though 
not awkward, such is not the compelling significance of the 
ha-BI-ru or SA-GAZ designation. It is difficult to regard 
these with Greenberg as ‘‘few exceptions’”’ or not character- 
istic of ‘‘the core of the SA-GAZ/H.”’.*° What forbids one’s 
regarding the free-booting episodes as typical and the in- 
stances of dependency as atypical?87 And whichever way the 
scale might tilt on that, the discovery of ha-BlI-ru in both 
states makes precarious if not impossible the view that the 
term fa-BI-ru is an appellation for either one. Moreover, 
even if it could more successfully be shown that the ha-BI-ru 
were characteristically dependent it could not be shown that 
all dependents were fa-BI-ru or, in other words, that ha-BI-ru 
was a Class designation, like fupSu or muSkenu, applicable to 
all of inferior dependent status.** The precise identifying 
trait of an fa-BJ-ru would still be elusive. 


3. Foreignness. A characteristic which would be com- 
patible with any of the contrasting theories already surveyed 
and was, indeed, explicitly mentioned as a subordinate ele- 
ment by some of their advocates, is that of foreignness.*9 


8s See in Bottéro, op. cit., nos. 168-174 for this formula, LUSA-GAZ 
ina mati ibaS¥i, and for variants like LO SA-GAZ ibaSS@MES and LOSA-GAZ 
innadaru, ‘“‘the SA-GAZ will wreak havoc’”’. 

86 Op. cit., p. 86. 

87 Greenberg (ibid., p. 88), for example, makes a quite unfounded 
assumption in suggesting that the Mari and Amarna freebooters had 
been under masters but had seized an opportunity to break away. 

88 For example, if the Akkadian and Alalah ration texts prove the 
ba-BI-ru were dependents, they equally prove to be dependents other 
groups mentioned in them, yet distinguished from the fa-BI-ru. 

89 Undeniably it is often plain that the fa-BI-ru are not part of the 
indigenous population. Thus in Egyptian texts the use of the throw-stick 
determinative with ‘pr-w (and according to Albright’s reading, the use of 
the foreign warrior determinative on the Beisan stele) shows that the 
ha-BI-ru are foreigners in Egypt. The practice of the fa-BJ-ru in Amarna 
Age Palestine of serving with equal enthusiasm the loyalists and the rebels 
reveals that it was not in the peace of this land that they looked for their 
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By itself, however, foreignness is too broad a characteristic to 
provide the solution to our common denominator riddle. No 
matter how successfully it might be shown that all the 
ha-BI-ru were foreigners where they are found, it could 
always be shown that there were in those same places other 
foreigners, not identified with the fa-BI-ru. But what if the 
concept of foreignness be more specifically circumscribed? 
Might it not then have the qualities of comprehensiveness and 
specificity both of which are necessary for an appellative? 
There are enough scholars who believe it might, to make this 
approach in one variety or another the most popular answer 
abroad today for the fa-BI-ru question. 

The position of J. Lewy has consistently been that the 
ha-BI-ru were immigrant foreigners or resident aliens, who, 
having left their native lands, found their living elsewhere 
in the service of governments or, less frequently, in the 
service of private citizens.2° E. Dhorme now believes that the 
ha-BI-ru were emigrants who fled to a strange country for 
one reason or another; in short, displaced persons.% A. Alt has 
long held that the fa-BI-ru were a congeries of rootless 
characters whose former fortunes and social position had 
suffered shipwreck in the turmoil of changing orders and who, 
thus torn loose from former tribal connections, found them- 
selves without standing, means, or rights in a new order.” 


peace. In Hittite texts (as Goetz points out, in Bottéro, op. cit., p. 82) 
the close connection of the fa-BJ-ru with the Lulahhu, who are clearly 
foreigners, argues a foreign (and Goetz feels eastern) origin for the ha-BI-ru. 
Similar evidence is available that the fa-BI-ru did not belong to the 
indigenous population in other regions. But, as will be maintained more 
fully below, the fa-BI-ru seem, in the Syrian area at least, to be so well 
and long integrated on a respectable level that it would be altogether 
unreasonable to suggest that their essential appellative quality in that 
situation was foreignness. 

9° Especially HUCA 14, 1939, pp. 587-623 and in Bottéro, ibid., pp. 
163-164. He normalizes #ébiru which he identifies as ‘‘the Akkadianized 
form of the active participle of the West Semitic root ‘BR to the singular 
of which we may ascribe the meaning ‘he who came over’ ”’. 

* Revue historique CCXI, avril-juin 1954, pp. 256-264. 

92 See his article ‘‘Erwagungen iiber die Landnahme der Israeliten” as 
brought up to date in his Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israéls, 
1953, I, esp. pp. 168 ff. Alt’s view is adopted as a subordinate element by 
Greenberg who describes the core of the SA-GAZ/H. as ‘“‘composed of 
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B. Landsberger even earlier presented and still maintains a 
similar view: the fa-BlI-ru are ethnically mixed bands of 
family-less, tribe-less, isolated fugitives in foreign lands.% 
J. Bottéro, finally, aligns himself with the Lewy-Landsberger- 
Alt approaches which he deems complementary and, taken 
together, a comprehensive enough framework for all the 
ha-BI-ru texts. In developing this, Bottéro’s chief emphasis 
falls on flight from original environment as the ha-BI-ru 
common denominator. 

In these variations of the view that the fa-BI-ru are those 
who have crossed the boundaries into foreign territory there 
are two elements: the present condition of the one who has 
crossed the frontier and the cause or manner of his doing so. 
It will be our first concern to indicate that those varieties 
of this approach which emphasize the fugitive’s present con- 
diton are unsuccessful in their effort to discover the definitive 
feature of the ha-BI-ru. 

Lewy emphasizes the resident, servile character of the 
ha-BI-ru immigrant. In that respect his position is about 
identical with Greenberg’s definition in terms of settled, 
dependent status and it is open to the same criticisms. Even 
if Lewy’s definition were more adequately comprehensive it 
would not be sufficiently specific. For example, the ha-BI-ru 
do appear to be alien servants as they are seen in the realm 
of the Hittites but what then is the distinction between the 
ha-BI-ru and the Lulahhu, who were also foreign servants 
there? Or did not the Sutu play the same role of foreign 
mercenaries in Amarna Age Palestine as did the ha-Bl-ru 
from whom they are nevertheless distinguished?95 And while 
the fa-BI-ru at Nuzu had only recently entered the Mitannian 
area and were servants to the state and to private individuals, 


uprooted, propertyless persons” or as a group which “served as a magnet 
to attract all sorts of fugitive and footloose persons who were impelled by 
misdeed or misfortune to leave their homes” (op. cit., pp. 87, 88). 

93 ““Habiru und Lulahhu”’ in KAF I, 1929, pp. 321-334. Cf. Archiv fir 
Orientforschung 10, 1935, pp. 140 ff. See now in Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 
159-161. 

94 Ibid., esp. pp. 187 ff. 

9 FA 195:24 ff.; 318:10 ff. Cf. also S. Smith, The Statue of Idri-mi 
(London, 1949), pp. 14 ff.; esp. lines 15 and 27. 
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other foreign servants not identifiable as ha-BlI-ru worked 
side by side with them there.” 

Landsberger, Alt, and Dhorme accent the negative in 
describing the condition of the ha-BlI-ru subsequent to his 
crossing the frontier of his native land. He is family-less, 
tribe-less, property-less, right-less, rootless.27 This evaluation 
of the fa-BI-ru does not, however, satisfy all the evidence. 
J. Lewy correctly insists that the Nuzu evidence refutes 
Landsberger’s assertion that the fa-BI-ru were “heimatlos”’ 
and without ‘‘FamilienzugehGérigkeit”.®* And it is quite im- 
possible to take account of the status of the fa-Bl-ru in 
Syria from about the 13th to 15th centuries B.C. (and 
possibly for a considerable while earlier) as revealed in the 
Ugarit and Alalah material and to conclude that it was of the 
essence of the fa-BI-ru status to be property-less, right-less 
and rootless. For in that situation is found a large ha-Bl-ru 
population with its own property holdings and cattle, with 
its share of government officials, aristocracy, military officers, 
and cultic functionaries along with its contributions to the 
lower ranks of wardum, Sarrdqu and shepherd.% 

Bottéro shifts the emphasis to the nature of the act of 
emigration in order to discover the identifying trait of an 
ha-BI-ru. He suggests that all the antinomies can be resolved 
by the supposition that the fa-BI-ru were refugees, men who 
had fled their native lands. This would explain why they 
appear as strangers, why they are found well-nigh everywhere, 


% Figuring in servant contracts similar to those of the fa-BJ-ru but not 
labeled fa-BI-ru are individuals identified as ‘‘Assyrian” (JEN VI, 613:2; 
cf. JEN V, 456:9 ff.) and as “from the land of Izalla’’ (JEN V, 462:3). 
And there were, of course, the highly prized Lullian slaves. 

97 According to Landsberger, the individuals gave their name to the 
bands in which they organized themselves. The relation of these to the 
more settled population blocks depended on the condition of the latter. 
If the local authority was strong, the fa-BI-ru were content to be depend- 
ents in the state employ; if things were anarchic, the fa-BI-ru played the 
independent opportunists. 

9% HUCA 14, 1939, p. 606. The text JEN V, 464 concerns a ‘“‘ha-BI-ru 
along with the people of his household”’. For family ties among the fa-BI-ru 
see also JEN 1023 and JEN V, 455. 

99 See above for the evidence and cf. AT 182:14; 180:16; 198:39. It 
may be added that no solid basis appears for the view of Alt (op. cit.) 
that the #a-BI-ru of the Amarna letters are a social class in revolt. 
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and why they have such a variety of names. It would account 
for the fact that some settled down in assigned places subject 
to the local authorities, while others organized into inde- 
pendent, outlaw bands. It would account, too, for the fact 
that while some may have been absorbed into the new culture, 
others preserved some of their native traditions and thus are 
found, for example, to have their own gods. It would also 
explain why the term fa-BlI-ru sometimes denotes a social 
class (1. e., fugitives) and yet is used as the equivalent of an 
ethnic term (i. e., they were all men of foreign origin who had 
renounced their place of origin). What fortune, from king- 
ship to slavery, might not befall the fugitive fa-BI-ru??° 

In support of this fa-BI-ru — fugitive equation, Bottéro 
appeals to the general fact that flight into strange countries 
was a common phenomenon in the Near East, especially in 
the 2nd millennium B. C.'* He appeals also to certain specific 
items in ha-BI-ru texts: In a treaty of Hattusilis III with the 
king of Ugarit, the Hittite monarch pledges himself to the 
extradition of all subjects of the Ugaritic king, whether of 
high or low social status, who revolt against their king and 
flee into the territory of the SA-GAZ of the Hittite king.'” 
That SA-GAZ is here to be read fa-Bl-ru and not habbétu 
is clear from the fact that ordinary robbers would not be so 
available to the control of the Hittite king that he could 
engage himself to return refugees hiding among them. From 
the fact observable here that the territory of the fa-Bl-ru 
among the Hittites was the natural haven for political refugees 
or runaway slaves heading in that direction from Ugarit, 
Bottéro would draw the conclusion that the fa-BI-ru were 
those who had escaped from some former social environment 
into a new country. 

While the just-mentioned treaty appears to Bottéro the 
only text that offers the elements for a definition, he finds 
that other texts confirm that definition. A Cappadocian text 
dealing with one Shupiahshu who leaves Kanish for the 


100 Op, cit., pp. 187-198. 

101 Cf, ibid., p. 127, n. 5, for the frequent references to the munnabtu, 
“fugitive”, in the legal, administrative, and historical documents of this 
period. A similar observation is made by Landsberger (in ibid., p. 160). 

12 RS 17238. In Bottéro, ibid., no. 161. 
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country of Ziluna in order to escape from his creditors, de- 
scribes this action by means of the verbal form if-BIJ-ar-ma.*® 
According to Landsberger, this verb, ‘‘hapdérum’’, is a denom- 
inative from “hapiru’’;?% according to J. Lewy, it is an 
Akkadianized form corresponding to West Semitic ‘br, ‘‘pass 
over’, and ha-BI-ru is derived from it.'°> In either case, if 
there is any etymological connection one way or another 
between this verb and fa-BlI-ru, the meaning of the latter 
would be ‘‘fugitive’” or ‘‘one who crosses over the frontier’. 
But it is uncertain whether or not that is a condition which is 
contrary to fact. 

In a letter written by Iasim-El to the court at Mari, the 
author mentions an fa-BI-ru who had fled from Eshunna and 
in search of whom he is engaged, perhaps for purposes of 
extradition.*® Idri-mi, when he had to flee from Aleppo and 
failed to find satisfactory asylum elsewhere, came and abode 
among the fa-Bl-ru warriors during the seven years of his 
political exile before his restoration to his throne.'°? Similar 
is the experience in Canaan of the king of Hazor who left his 
city and went over to the SA-GAZ.'* So also did Amanhatbi, 
a lord of Hazi, when loyalist forces brought pressure to bear 
on him.'°® And lapahi of Gezer laments that his younger 
brother having revolted against him had departed and given 
over his two hands to the SA-GAZ."° 

In this connection may be recalled the observation of 
Landsberger that peoples who used Akkadian or ‘‘Accado- 
grammes’ and in whose language munnabtu is frequent do 
not employ the word ‘‘hapiru’’ and vice versa.™™ 

This formulation of Bottéro then is not committed to any 


103 Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B. Nies V1, pl. 71, no. 226. 


14 In Bottéro, ibid., p. 160. ts Tbid., p. 11. 
106 4 2886; no. 30 in Bottéro, ibid. 
107 [dri-mi Inscription, esp. lines 26-30. 108 FA 148:41-43. 


109 FA 185: esp. 63 (in-na-bi-[iJt-mi a-na LOSA-GAZMES). Cf. EA 
186:66. 

10 FA 298:22-27. Bottéro also suggests but with less force that the 
Nuzu contracts give the impression of dealing with fugitives in the case 
of the fa-BI-ru who are from Assyria or Akkad and who in some cases 
have arrived within the year. Still less cogent is his mention of the fa-BI-ru 
of the Alishar text who are held for ransom. 

11 In Bottéro, op. cit., pp. 160-161. 
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specific traits as essential to the condition of an ha-BI-ru- 
immigrant in his new environment (other than the foreignness 
involved in his being an immigrant) but would rather dis- 
cover the mark of the fa-BlI-ru in the circumstances of his 
emigration. His view is, therefore, not as vulnerable as the 
others to direct contradiction by specific documentary evi- 
dence; for though there is considerable information concerning 
the area where Bottéro is non-committal, the reconstruction of 
the phase of the fa-BJ-ru career which he singles out as their 
hallmark is much more a matter of deduction from scattered 
hints. At the same time such an approach places the burden 
of proof heavily on Bottéro’s position and it is exceedingly 
doubtful that the supporting data are adequate to sustain the 
load. The argument for the meaning of “fugitive” from the 
term fa-BI-ru itself hangs from a thread. The one fa-BI-ru 
fugitive hounded by Iasim-El is after all the lone ha-BI-ru 
of all our documents caught in the act of flight. And while 
there is a strong case for the fact that an fa-BI-ru camp or 
settlement was, in some areas at least, about as good a place 
as any for a fugitive to find concealment or refuge beyond the 
reach of authorities, whether nearby or remote, that is cer- 
tainly not proof that all or even a large percentage of the 
ba-BI-ru were themselves fugitives. Other explanations of 
the phenomenon are ready at hand. In the instances from 
the Amarna letters, for example, it is clearly a case of native 
leaders seeking refuge among independent bands of mer- 
cenary troops. Among the Hittites, the SA-GAZ were a 
foreign settlement and as such a more logical goal for a 
fugitive than a native Hittite center where extradition laws 
could be more readily enforced. Moreover it is most unlikely 
that an appellative that designated a man as having been a 
fugitive or even as the descendant of one who had been a 
fugitive would persist as the identifying epithet of men long 
after they or even their fathers had become an integrated and 
respected element in a given social structure. Such appears 
to have been the case with the fa-Bl-ru at least in the Syrian 
area." 


(to be continued) 


112 Compare also the prominent Harbisipak and Kudurra, the 12th—11th 
century fa-BIR-a-a. 








THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM'S SIN 


SECOND ARTICLE 


JOHN MURRAY 


III. THE UNIon INVOLVED 


HE principle of solidarity is embedded in the Scripture 

and is exemplified in numerous ways. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the instances in which the principle comes to 
expression. It is a patent fact that in God’s government of 
men there are the institutions of the family, of the state, and 
of the church in which solidaric or corporate relationships 
obtain and are operative. This is simply to say that God’s 
relations to men and the relations of men to one another are 
not exclusively individualistic; God deals with men in terms 
of these corporate relationships and men must reckon with 
their corporate relations and responsibilities. 

There is also the institution of the individual, and to dis- 
count our individuality is to desecrate our responsible relations 
to God and to men. The principle of solidarity can be exag- 
gerated; it can become an obsession and lead to fatalistic 
abuse (cf. Ezek. 18:2). All such exaggeration is evil. But it is 
also evil to conceive of our relations to God and to men 
atomistically so that we fail to appreciate the corporate 
entities which to such a large extent condition our life and 
responsibility. Solidarity works for good and for evil. It is 
scarcely necessary to be reminded of the beneficent influences 
which have emanated from its application in the realm of 
grace. Redemption in its design, accomplishment, applica- 
tion, and consummation is fashioned in terms of this principle. 
And in the realm of evil it is a fact of revelation and of observa- 
tion that God visits ‘‘the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate’’ him (Exod. 20:5). 

It is consonant with these facts of the biblical revela- 
tion and of our human experience that the principle of sol- 
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idarity should come to its broadest and most inclusive 
expression in racial solidarity and we should not be surprised 
to find in this case the prototypal solidarity. Racial solidarity 
is the only possible construction of the various data which the 
Scripture brings to our attention. Paul bears pointed witness 
to this fact when he says that “‘in Adam all die’ (I Cor. 15:22). 
And it is this same solidaric relationship that forms the back- 
ground of his thought when he says, ‘‘The first man Adam 
was made a living soul; the last Adam was made a life-giving 
Spirit” (I Cor. 15:45). 

If we appreciate this fact of racial solidarity and therefore 
the solidaric relationship which Adam sustains to posterity 
and posterity to him, we shall be less reluctant, to say the 
least, to entertain the proposition that the one trespass of 
Adam can properly be construed as the sin of all. 

The fact of solidarity does not, however, determine for us 
the question of its nature. What is the nature of the union 
that existed between Adam and posterity? On any biblically 
oriented view of Adam, it will be granted that from Adam 
proceeded by way of natural generation all the other members 
of the human race, that Adam was the natural father of all 
mankind. It might appear to be an adequate answer to our 
question to say that the union between Adam and posterity 
is biological and genealogical and that no more is required to 
explain the facts. This is to say that Adam was the “‘natural 
root” of all mankind. Levi was in the loins of his father 
Abraham when the latter paid tithes to Melchizedek, and thus 
it can be said that Levi paid tithes to Melchizedek (Heb. 7:9, 
10). In like manner all were in the loins of Adam when he 
sinned, and so it can be said that they sinned in him and fell 
with him in his first transgression. It may not be alleged that 
the fact of seminal relationship is irrelevant in this connection. 
We may not presume to say that the solidarity of the race with 
Adam, by reason of which all are involved in his sin, could 
have been true if he had not been the father of all mankind. 
Whatever additional principle of solidarity may be posited or 
established it cannot be abstracted from the fact of biological 
ancestry. 

Exegetes and theologians have not been content to explain 
the solidarity with Adam in terms simply of our lineage from 
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him. They have been constrained to posit some solidaric 
relationship other than the genealogical as necessary to a 
proper grounding of the involvement in Adam’s sin, whether 
this additional relationship is conceived of as coordinate with 
the genealogical or as in itself the specific ground of the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin. There are two views of this 
relationship that are worthy of serious consideration. And 
perhaps they are the only views that can worthily claim 
consideration. The one is that human nature was numerically 
and specifically one in Adam and the other that Adam was 
the appointed head and representative of the whole race. 


1. The Realistic View 


Perhaps the ablest exponent and defender of the view that 
human nature was both numerically and specifically one in 
Adam is William G. T. Shedd. ‘The doctrine of the specific 
unity of Adam and his posterity”, he says, ‘‘removes the great 
difficulties connected with the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity, that arise from the injustice of punishing a 
person for a sin in which he had no kind of participation.’’?4 
And in controverting the representative view he says: ‘“‘To 
impute Adam’s first sin to his posterity merely, and only, 
because Adam sinned as a representative in their room and 
place, makes the imputation an arbitrary act of sovereignty, 
not a righteous judicial act which carries in it an intrinsic 
morality and justice’’.’5 

In brief, the position is that human nature in its unin- 
dividualized unity existed in its entirety in Adam, that, when 
Adam sinned, not only did he sin but also the common nature 
which existed in its unity in him, and that, since each person 
who comes into the world is an individualization of this one 
human nature, each person as an “individualized portion”’ of 
that common nature is both culpable and punishable for the 
sin committed by that unity.”® “This unity commits the first 


24 William G. T. Shedd: Dogmatic Theology (New York, 1889), Vol. II, 
p. 30. 

25 Ibid., p. 36. 

26 Cf. ibid., pp. 43 f. 
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sin.... This sin is imputed to the unity that committed it, 
inheres in the unity, and is propagated out of the unity. 
Consequently, all the particulars regarding sin that apply to 
the unity or common nature apply equally and strictly to each 
individualized portion of it. The individual Socrates was a 
fractional part of the human nature that ‘sinned in, and fell 
with Adam in his first transgression’... . Consequently, the 
commission, imputation, inherence, and propagation of orig- 
inal sin cleave indissolubly to the individualized part of the 
common nature, as they did to the unindividualized whole 
of it. The distribution and propagation of the nature make no 
alteration in it, except in respect to form.’’?7 

To much the same effect is the view of A. H. Strong. Calling 
it the Augustinian theory, he says: ‘‘It holds that God imputes 
the sin of Adam immediately to all his posterity, in virtue of 
that organic unity of mankind by which the whole race at the 
time of Adam’s transgression existed, not individually, but 
seminally, in him as its head. The total life of humanity was 
then in Adam; the race as yet had its being only in him. Its 
essence was not yet individualized; its forces were not yet 
distributed; the powers which now exist in separate men were 
then unified and localized in Adam; Adam’s will was yet the 
will of the species. In Adam’s free act, the will of the race 
revolted from God and the nature of the race corrupted 
itself... Adam’s sin is imputed to us immediately, therefore, 
not as something foreign to us, but because it is ours — we 
and all other men having existed as one moral person or one 
moral whole, in him, and, as the result of that transgression, f 
possessing a nature destitute of love to God and prone to A 
evil.’”’28 ‘‘Adam was once the race; and when he fell, the race f 
fell. Shedd: ‘We all existed in Adam in our elementary invis- ? 
ible substance. The Seyn of all was there, though the Daseyn é 
was not; the noumenon, though not the phenomenon was in 
existence.’ ’’?9 
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27 Ibid., pp. 43 f. : : 

28 Augustus Hopkins Strong: Systematic Theology (Philadelphia, 1907), : 
Vol. II, pp. 619 f. 

29 Tbid., p. 621; cf. Samuel J. Baird: The Elohim Revealed in the Creation 
and Redemption of Man (Philadelphia, 1860), pp. 305-334; Philip Schaff 
in John Peter Lange: A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures (New York, 
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It must be acknowledged that if this view were proven to be 
correct it would adequately explain the two aspects from which 
the one fact or event may be viewed, namely, that ‘‘one 
sinned”’ and “‘all sinned’. The question is whether the relevant 
evidence supports this construction of the Adamic relation. 

In dealing with this realistic position and the debate between 
its proponents and the proponents of the representative view 
of the relation between Adam and his posterity, it is necessary 
to place in proper perspective what the crux of the debate is. 
Sometimes the question is confused by failure to recognize 
that the proponents of representation as over against realism 
do not deny but rather maintain that Adam is the natural 
head as well as the representative head of the race. That is 
to say, they maintain that the race is seminally one in Adam 
and that representative union is not to be abstracted from 
seminal union. Francis Turretine, for example, is quite explicit 
to this effect. For while holding that the foundation of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin is principally ‘‘moral and federal’ 
nevertheless he does not leave out of account the natural 
headship arising from the unity of origin and the fact that all 
are of one blood. God willed that Adam should be ‘‘the stock 
and Head of the whole human race”’ and it is for that reason 
that ‘‘all are said to be one man’’.3° What the proponents of 
the representative headship of Adam insist upon is that the 
natural or seminal union alone is not sufficient to explain the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity. In this particular 
respect they are at one with the proponents of realistic union, 
for the latter also insist on the necessity of more than unity 
of origin. 

Furthermore, not only do the proponents of representation 
hold to seminal union; they also insist on community of 
nature. In other words, natural union is involved in natural 
headship and hence they will say that human nature became 


1915), The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, pp. 178 f. A. H. Strong’s citation 
of authorities (op. cit., p. 622) is quite unreliable. His appeal to various 
theologians in support of the realist position is marked by the lack of 
discrimination which will be shown later on. For example, an examination 
of H. Martensen: Christian Dogmatics, pp. 173-183 or of C. A. Auberlen: 
The Divine Revelation, pp. 175-180 will not disclose the realist position. 

3° Institutio Theologiae Elencticae, Locus IX, Quaestio IX, §XI, XII. 
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corrupt in Adam and that this human nature which became 
corrupt in Adam is transmitted to posterity by natural genera- 
tion. In respect of the term ‘‘human nature’, then, the dif- 
ference is not that the proponents of representation deny 
community of nature nor do they deny that the human nature 
which became corrupt in Adam is propagated to the members 
of the race. The difference is simply that realism maintains 
the existence in Adam of human nature as an entity that is 
specifically and numerically one and at this the exponents of 
representation demur. 

Hence the crux of the question is not whether the rep- 
resentative view discounts seminal union or natural headship 
or community of nature in that unity which exists between 
Adam and posterity but simply and solely whether the neces- 
sary plus which both views posit is to be interpreted in terms 
of an entity which existed in its totality in Adam and is 
individualized in the members of the race or in terms of a 
representation which was established by divine ordination- 
It is on that restricted question that the debate must turn. 
Other questions undoubtedly emerge in connection with this 
restricted question but, relatively, they are subordinate and 
peripheral. Confusion can be avoided only if the real crux is 
appreciated and debated on the basis of the pertinent data. 

When the distinguishing feature of realism is perceived to be 
this concept of human nature as specifically and numerically 
one in Adam, the appeal on the part of realists to theologians 
of the past in support of this position is not by any means as 
valid as it might appear to be. For example, A. H. Strong 
says that “Calvin was essentially Augustinian and realistic’’ 
and appeals, in support of this claim, to the Jmstitutes, II, 
i-iii.3 Calvin indeed says that all of Adam’s posterity became 
guilty on account of the fault (culpa) of one. He speaks of the 
sin of the one as common.3? All are dead in Adam, he says, 
and are therefore implicated in the ruin of his sin. And, if so, 
he likewise maintains, all must be charged with the blame 


3t Op. cit., p. 621; cf. also Shedd: op. cit., p. 44. 
32 Institutio Christianae Religionis, II, i, 5: ‘Qua de re multa fuit illis 
concertatio, quum a communi sensu nihil magis sit remotum quam ob 
unius culpam fieri omnes reos, et ita peccatum fieri commune.” 
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(culpa) of iniquity, for there is no condemnation when there 
is no blame (culpa).33 Adam plunged all his progeny into the 
same miseries to which he himself became heir. If we give to 
such expressions the fullest scope and interpret them as imply- 
ing that the one sin of Adam is the sin of all, there is no proof 
that Calvin conceived of the union existing between Adam and 
posterity in realistic terms. Calvin, however, does not leave 
us in doubt as to his understanding of the involvement of 
posterity in the sin of Adam, or, in other words, how the sin of 
Adam becomes the sin of all. Calvin was not unaware of the 
objection urged against the doctrine that the sin of Adam 
involved the race in ruin, namely, that posterity is charged 
with the guilt of a sin which is the sin of another and not 
their own personal transgression.34 But he did not meet this 
objection by saying that the sin in question was not only the 
sin of Adam but also of that human nature, specifically and 
numerically one, which existed in its undivided totality in 
Adam and belonged to each member of the race as well as to 
Adam himself. He did not appeal to the participation of such 
an entity in the first sin of Adam. And there need not be 
doubt as to his positive answer to the question how we become 
involved in the sin of Adam; he does not weary of reiteration. 
It is to the effect that we derive from Adam by natural genera- 
tion and propagation a corrupt nature. The key concept is 
that of hereditary depravity. Adam by his sin corrupted his 
nature and we all from our birth are infected with that conta- 
gion.35 ‘‘We hear that the uncleanness of the parents is 
transmitted to the children so that all without any exception 
are defiled from their beginning. But we shall not find the 
origin of this pollution unless we ascend to the first parent of 
all, as to the fountain. Thus it is certain that Adam was not 
only the progenitor of human nature but as it were the root, 


33 Inst. II, i, 6: ‘Qui nos omnes in Adam mortuos esse pronuntiat, jam 
simul aperte quoque testatur, peccati labe esse implicitos. Neque enim ad 
eos perveniret damnatio qui nulla iniquitatis culpa attingerentur.” 

34 Idem: ‘‘Neque id suo unius vitio, quod nihil ad nos pertineat; sed 
quoniam universum suum semen ea, in quam lapsus erat, vitiositate 
infecit.”’ 


35 [bid., II, i, 5: ‘“Omnes ergo qui ab impuro semine descendimus peccati 
contagione nascimur infecti.” 
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and therefore the human race was vitiated in his corruption.’’5¢ 
Adam “‘infected all his seed with that vitiosity into which he 
had fallen’’.37 ‘‘Hence from a rotten root spring rotten branches 
which transmit their rottenness to other twigs which spring 
from them.’3* The figure is obviously that of contagion 
spreading from a corrupted source. And Calvin is even careful 
to say that Adam’s own personal corruption does not pertain 
to us; it is simply that he infects us with the depravity into 
which he had lapsed.’® Indubitably, therefore, according to 
Calvin, the sin by which posterity is ruined is the depravity 
which stems from the sin of Adam, the corrupted human 
nature which is the consequence of Adam’s apostasy and which 
is communicated to and transfused into us by propagation. 
And it is not without some significance that he appeais to 
Augustine in support of his contention. ‘Therefore good men, 
and above all others Augustine, have laboured on this point 
to show that we are corrupted not by acquired wickedness but 
that we bring innate depravity from our mother’s womb.’’4° 

It is not our purpose now to maintain that Calvin has given 
an adequate account of the relation of the race to the one sin 
of Adam. Our interest now is merely to show that his emphasis 
upon hereditary depravity, and the corruption of our nature 
which emanates from the sin of Adam, is no proof that Calvin 
held the realist conception of the Adamic union. The rep- 
resentative view of our relation to Adam maintains insist- 
ently all that Calvin propounds respecting the propagation of 
hereditary depravity and does so in Calvinian terms. 

Realists also appeal with confidence to Augustine as a 
proponent of the realist position. It is not our interest or 
intent to demonstrate that Augustine did not entertain realist 
conceptions. It is necessary, however, to point out that the 
statements of Augustine on this subject, quoted or cited by 
the proponents of realism, are not conclusive in this connec- 


36 Tbid., II, i, 6. 

37 Idem. 

38 Tbid., II, i, 7: ‘“Proinde a radice putrefacta rami putridi prodierunt, 
qui suam putredinem transmiserunt ad alios ex se nascentes surculos.”’ 

39 Ibid., II, i, 6. 

4° Tbid., II, i, 5: ‘‘Nos non ascita nequitia corrumpi, sed ingenitam 
vitiositatem ab utero matris afferre.”’ 
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tion. Augustine does say that ‘‘all sinned, since all were that 
one man”. And perhaps the following offers more apparent 
support than any other toa realist interpretation of Augustine’s 
position. ‘“‘For God, the author of natures, not of vices, created 
man upright; but man, being of his own will corrupted, and 
justly condemned, begat corrupted and condemned children. 
For we all were in that one man, since we all were that one 
man, who fell into sin by the woman who was made from him 
before the sin. For not yet was the particular form created 
and distributed to us, in which we as individuals were to live, 
but already the seminal nature was there from which we were 
to be propagated; and this being vitiated by sin, and bound by 
the chain of death, and justly condemned, man could not be 
born of man in another condition. And thus, from the bad 
use of free will, there arose the train of this calamity which 
leads the human race by a combination of miseries from its 
depraved origin, as from a corrupt root, to the destruction of 
the second death, which has no end, those only being excepted 
who are freed by the grace of God.’’* When, however, the 
contexts of such quotations as these are examined it will be 
observed that the paramount interest of Augustine, as of 
Calvin, is to deny that it is by imitation that the one offence of 
Adam is unto the condemnation of all and to prove that it is 
by propagation that sin was transmitted from the first man to 
other men. Referring to Paul he writes: ‘‘ ‘By one man’, he 
says, ‘sin entered into the world, and death by sin.’ This 
speaks of propagation, not of imitation: for if it were by 
imitation, he would have said, ‘by the devil’.’”"4 ‘As there- 
fore, He, in whom all are made alive, besides offering himself 
as an example of righteousness to those who imitate Him, 
gives also to those who believe on Him the hidden grace of 
His Spirit, which He secretly infuses even into infants; so 
likewise he, in whom all die, besides being an example for 


41 De Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, I, x, 11: “in quo omnes pec- 
caverunt; quando omnes ille unus homo fuerunt’’; cf. ibid., III, vii, 14. 

4 De Civitate Dei, XIII, xiv; cf. ibid., XIII, iii. With slight variation 
the translation is that of Marcus Dods in A Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers (Buffalo, 1887). 

43 Cf. De Pec. Mer. et Rem., I, ix, 9. 

44 Ibid., I, ix, 10. 
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imitation to those who wilfully transgress the commandment 
of the Lord, depraved also in his own person all who come of 
his stock by the hidden corruption of his own carnal concu- 
piscence. It is entirely on this account, and for no other 
reason, that the apostle says: ‘By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so passed upon all men; in 
which all have sinned.’ ’’4 

Consequently, although Augustine says that all of Adam’s 
posterity were that one man, that the whole human race was 
in the first man,‘® and that all sinned in Adam when as yet 
they were that one man,‘? nevertheless when he defines more 
specifically the sin by which all sinned in Adam and through 
which death passed to all he does so in terms of original sin 
or hereditary depravity passed on from Adam to his seed by 
propagation. The reason why posterity is said to have sinned 
in Adam is that the “‘seminal nature’’,** from which all were 
to be propagated, had been defiled in Adam when as yet it 
existed only in him. And so, when Augustine exegetes Romans 
5:12 and particularly ‘‘in whom all sinned”’, his most defining 
concept is that Adam ‘‘depraved ... in himself by the hidden 
corruption of his carnal concupiscence all who come of his 
stock’’49 and that this defilement is propagated by natural 
generation. 

When this is recognized it is not so apparent that Au- 
gustine’s thought follows the realist pattern. In the last 
analysis he falls back on the notion of original sin as prop- 


4s Idem, as translated in A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers (New York, 1887). 

4° De Civ. Dei, XIII, iii: “In primo igitur homine per feminam in pro- 
geniem transiturum universum genus humanum fuit, quando illa conjugum 
copula divinam sententiam suae damnationis excepit.”’ 

47 De Pec. Mer. et Rem., III, vii, 14: “Unde nec illud liquide dici potest, 
quod peccatum Adae etiam non peccantibus nocuit, cum Scriptura dicat, 
in quo omnes peccaverunt. Nec sic dicuntur ista aliena peccata, tanquam 
omnino ad parvulos non pertineant: siquidem in Adam omnes tunc pec- 
caverunt, quando in ejus natura illa insita vi qua eos gignere poterat, 
adhuc omnes ille unus fuerunt: sed dicuntur aliena, quia nondum ipsi 
agebant vitas proprias, sed quidquid erat in futura propagine, vita unius 
hominis continebat.”’ 

48 Cf. De Civ. Dei, XIII, xiv. 

49 De Pec. Mer. et Rem., I, ix, 10. 
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agated. And we must bear in mind that the concept of human 
nature as defiled in Adam and transmitted to posterity by 
propagation is not the monopoly of the realist. The proponent 
of representation holds as tenaciously to that doctrine as does 
the realist. While it is granted that some of Augustine’s 
expressions could readily fall into the realist construction of 
the Adamic union, there is no clear-cut or conclusive evidence 
in these quotations that he conceived of the rationale of our 
involvement in Adam’s sin as consisting in the participation 
of human nature, as specifically and numerically one, in the 
sin of Adam. He conceived indeed of human nature as having 
become depraved in Adam and as communicated to us. But 
these two are not identical and to fail to distinguish them 
leads only to confusion and to misapprehension of the status 
quaestionis. 

If the distinguishing feature of realism has been brought 
into focus and if the question at issue has been placed in 
proper perspective, we may now address ourselves to the 
examination of realism as it applies to our topic. It may be 
repeated that if realism were shown to be correct it would 
provide an adequate explanation of the two ways in which 
the one event may be viewed, namely, that ‘‘one sinned’’ and 
yet “‘all sinned’’. However, is there evidence to support this 
construction of the relationship of the one to the many? 

(i) W. G. T. Shedd maintains that it is unreasonable to 
regard representative union of Adam and posterity as a proper 
basis for the imputation of Adam’s sin, because such imputa- 
tion would be ‘‘an arbitrary act of sovereignty’’. But, we are 
compelled to ask, does the notion of human nature, specif- 
ically and numerically one, human nature as an ‘‘elementary 
invisible substance’”’, in any way relieve the difficulty entailed? 
For the real question is how the individual members of the 
race can bear the guilt of a sin in which they did not, as 
individuals, personally and voluntarily participate. And the 
realist has to admit that the individual members of the race 
did not personally and individually participate in the sin of 
this human nature as it existed in its unity in Adam. The 
sin of generic humanity is just as far removed from the 
individual sin of the members of posterity as is the sin of a 
representative head and that for the simple reason that as 
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individuals posterity did not yet exist. In other words, it is as 
difficult to establish the nexus between the sin of generic 
humanity and the members of the race as it is to establish the 
nexus between the sin of Adam as representative head and 
the members of the race. After all, generic humanity as it 
existed in Adam is impersonal unindividualized human nature. 

(ii) The analogy instituted in Romans 5:12-19 (cf. I Cor. 
15:22) presents a formidable objection to the realist construc- 
tion. It is admitted by the realist that there is no “‘realistic”’ 
union between Christ and the justified. That is to say, there 
is no human nature, specifically and numerically one, existing 
in its unity in Christ, which is individualized in those who are 
the beneficiaries of Christ’s righteousness. On realist premises, 
therefore, a radical disparity must be posited between the 
character of the union that exists between Adam and his 
posterity, on the one hand, and the union that exists between 
Christ and those who are his, on the other. In Romans 5 :15-19 
the differences between the reign of sin, condemnation, and 
death and the reign of righteousness, justification, and life 
are in the forefront; they are evident from the negations of 
verses 15-17 and from the emphasis placed upon the super- 
abundance that prevails in the provisions of grace. But there 
is no hint of the kind of discrepancy that would obtain if the 
distinction between the nature of the union in the two cases 
were as radical as realism must suppose. This argument from 
silence might carry little weight of itself. But the case is not 
merely that there is no hint of this kind of difference; the 
sustained parallelism militates against any such supposition. 
Adam is the type of the one to come (vs. 14). Adam as the 
one is parallel to Jesus Christ as the one (vs. 17). The one 
trespass unto condemnation is parallel to the one righteousness 
unto justification (vs. 18). The disobedience of the one is 
parallel to the obedience of the one (vs. 19). This sustained 
emphasis not only upon the one man Adam and the one man 
Christ but also upon the one trespass and the one righteous 
act points to a basic identity in respect of modus operandi. 
But if, in the one case, we have a oneness that is focused in the 
unity of the human nature, which realism posits, and, in the 
other case, a oneness that is focused in the one man Jesus 
Christ, where no such unity exists, it is difficult not to believe 
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that discrepancy enters at the very point where similitude 
must be maintained. For, after all, on realist assumptions, it is 
not our union with Adam that is the crucial consideration in 
our involvement in his sin but our involvement in the sin of 
that human nature which existed in Adam. And what the 
parallelism of Romans 5:12-19 would indicate is that the one 
sin of the one man Adam is analogous on the side of con- 
demnation to the one righteousness of the one man Jesus 
Christ on the side of justification. The kind of relationship 
that obtains in the one case obtains in the other. And how 
can this be if the kind of relationship is so different in respect 
of the naiure of the union subsisting? 

It is not a valid objection to the foregoing argument drawn 
from the parallelism in Romans 5:12-19 to say that, since 
there is an incontestable distinction between the relation of 
Adam to the race and the relation of Christ to his own, there 
is no reason why the further distinction which realism posits 
should be inconsistent with the parallelism of the passage 
concerned. The distinction which cannot be questioned is 
that Adam susiains a genetic relation to the whole race and 
that all are seminally united with and derived from him. 
This does not hold in the relation of Christ to his people. 
But the reason why this consideration does not affect the 
argument is that, in terms of the debate between the realist 
and the representationist, it is not the fact of seminal, genetic 
relationship that constitutes the specific ground of our involve- 
ment in the one sin of the one man Adam either for the realist 
or for the exponent of representation. For the realist it is 
realistic union; for the representationist it is representative 
union. And in the matter of Romans 5:12-19 it is the question 
of the ground upon which the one sin of Adam is unto the 
condemnation of all and the one righteousness of Christ unto 
the justification of all who are Christ’s. Neither the realist 
nor the representationist holds that the ground in the case 
of Adam’s sin is the fact that Adam is the natural progenitor 
of the race. Both are concerned with the specific ground of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and, in respect of the parallel 
drawn in Romans 5:12-19, the question is whether the specific 
ground posited by the realist for this imputation is compatible 
with the analogy which is instituted by the apostle between 
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the one sin of the one man unto condemnation and the one 
righteousness of the one man Jesus Christ unto justification. 
The specific character of the union which is the specific ground 
of condemnation and justification is the question at issue. 

(iii) When we ask the question as to the evidence provided 
by Scripture for the existence in Adam of this ‘elementary 
invisible substance”’ called human nature construed as specif- 
ically and numerically one, we are at a loss to find it. We are 
truly one in Adam, in terms of Hebrews 7:9, 10 we were all in 
the loins of Adam, he is the first parent of all mankind, and 
seminally there is the unity of Adam and his posterity. Adam 
was the first endowed with human nature and to all his off- 
spring he has transmitted that human nature by natural 
procreation. All of this is maintained by representationists as 
well as by realists and finds support in Scripture. But the 
additional postulate on the part of the realist, the postulate 
indispensable to his distinctive position, is not one that can 
plead the support of biblical evidence. And it is not a postulate 
that is necessary to explain the facts brought to our attention 
in the biblical revelation. The union that exists between 
Adam and posterity is one that can be interpreted in terms 
for which there is sufficient evidence in the data of revelation 
available to us. 

(iv) The argument of the realist to the effect that only the 
doctrine of the specific unity of the race in Adam lays a proper 
basis in justice for the imputation to posterity of the sin of 
Adam and his contention that the imputation to posterity 
of the sin of a vicarious representative violates the order of 
justice’® do not take sufficient account of what is involved in 
our solidaric or corporate relationships. Realists admit that 
only in the case of Adam and posterity does their postulate of 
specific unity hold true. And solidaric relationship, they must 
likewise admit, exists in other institutions where the specific 
unity exemplified in Adam is not present at all. But, if we 
analyse the responsibilities entailed in these other solidaric 
relationships and assess the same in scriptural terms, we shall 
find that moral responsibility devolves upon the members of a 
corporate entity by virtue of the actions of the representatives 


5° Cf. Shedd: op. cit., p. 36. 
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or the representative of that entity.s' Consequently the denial 
of the imputation of vicarious sin runs counter to the way in 
which the principle of solidarity operates in other spheres. 
And it is not valid to insist that vicarious sin can be imputed 
only when there is the voluntary engagement to undertake 
such imputation.s? Corporate relationship exists by divine 
institution and the corporate responsibilities exist and come to 
effect apart altogether from voluntary engagement on the 
part of the persons concerned to assume these responsibilities. 
It is only because we fail to take account of the pervasiveness 
of corporate responsibility and think too lightly of the implica- 
tions of this responsibility that we might be ready to accede to 
the argument that there cannot be the imputation to us of the 
sin of a vicarious representative. As the principle applies to 
Adam it is not difficult to see that imputation of sin on the 
basis of Adam’s representative capacity could operate with 
unique and universal application. For this would be but the 
extension to the whole race, in terms of its solidarity in Adam, 
of a principle which is exemplified constantly in more restricted 
corporate relationships. 


2. The Representative View 


In presenting and defending the representative view it is 
necessary to relieve it of some misrepresentation on the part of 
opponents and of certain extravagances on the part of propo- 
nents. With reference to the latter, as will be shown later in 
this series of studies, the representative view is not bound up 
with the assumption that posterity is involved only in the 
poena of Adam’s sin and not in the culpa. It is not to be 
supposed that only realism can hold to the imputation of the 


st It is purely gratuitous to say, as Shedd does, that ‘‘representative 
union requires and supposes the consent of the individuals who are to be 
represented”’ (ibid., p. 39). This is not the case in some of the solidaric 
relationships which exist among men by divine constitution. In the state, 
for example, it is a fallacy to suppose that the solidarity arises simply and 
solely from the consent of the citizens or subjects. The state is a divine 
ordinance and its sanctions and responsibilities do not emanate from 
voluntary contract on the part of the members. 
82 Cf. Shedd: ibid., p. 57. 
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culpa of Adam’s transgression. Furthermore, the represent- 
ative view is not to be loaded with the distinction between 
reatus culpae and reatus poenae which the older Reformed 
theologians rejected and which they characterized and crit- 
icized as papistical. With reference to misrepresentation or 
at least misconception on the part of opponents, it may not 
be unnecessary to repeat that the representative view does 
not deny but rather affirms the natural headship of Adam, the 
seminal union of Adam and posterity, that all derive from 
Adam by natural generation a corrupt nature, and that there- 
fore original sin is passed on by propagation. W. G. T. Shedd 
says: “‘Since the idea of representation by Adam is incompat- 
ible with that of specific existence in Adam, the choice must 
be made between representative union and natural union. 
A combination of the two views is illogical.’’53 It is true that 
in terms of Shedd’s definition of natural union as that of 
specific existence in Adam there cannot be a combination of 
the two ideas in the explanation of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to posterity; to say the least, one idea makes superfluous 
the other. And it is also true that the representative idea finds 
in representation rather than in natural headship the specific 
ground of the imputation of Adam’s sin. In this respect there 
is similarity to the realist distinction, because realists find in 
the specific unity rather than in Adam’s parenthood the 
specific ground of the imputation of Adam’s sin. But it is 
quite illogical to maintain that on the representationist view 
ef Adam’s natural headship there is any incompatibility 
between natural headship and representative union. On the 
representative construction natural headship and represent- 


83 Ibid., p. 39; cf. pp. 37 f. It should be noted, however, that realists do 
not refrain from speaking of Adam as the representative head of the human 
race. Philip Schaff says: ‘“‘Adam fell, not as an individual simply, but as 
the real representative head of the human race” (op. cit., p. 179). And 
A. H. Strong: “Only on this supposition of Natural Headship could God 
justly constitute Adam our representative, or hold us responsible for the 
depraved nature we have received from him’”’ (op. cit., p. 623). This use 
of the word ‘‘representative’’, however, is in their esteem based upon the 
conception of the specific unity of the race in Adam and does not have 
associated with it the distinguishing connotation attached to it by those 
maintaining the representative view in distinction from and opposition 
to the realist. 
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ative headship are correlative, and each aspect has its own 
proper and specific function in the explanation of the status 
and condition in which the members of the race find themselves 
in consequence of their relation to Adam. Hence it must be 
appreciated that emphasis upon the natural headship of Adam 
and upon the seminal union of Adam and his posterity in 
Reformed theologians is not to be interpreted as vacillation 
between two incompatible ideas,’ nor is appeal to natural 
headship and seminal relationship on the part of such the- 
ologians to be regarded as the espousal of the realist con- 
struction.55 

When we come to the question of the evidence in support of 
the representative view it is necessary to adduce in more 
positive fashion considerations mentioned already in the 
criticism of realism. 

(i) The natural or seminal union between Adam and poster- 
ity is not in question; it is assumed. It might be argued that 
this is all that is necessary and that Scripture does not clearly 
establish any additional kind of union, that as Levi paid 
tithes when he was in the loins of Abraham, so posterity sinned 
in the loins of Adam.s‘* Why postulate more? Some plus, 
however, appears to be demanded. It may not be questioned 
that there is something severely unique and distinct about our 
involvement in the sin of Adam. The sin is the one sin of 
Adam. If the relationship to Adam were simply that of 
seminal union, that of being in his loins, this would not provide 
any explanation why the sin imputed is the first sin alone. 


84 Cf. Shedd: op. cit., p. 36. 

ss Cf. Shedd’s interpretation of Calvin in this regard (ibid., p. 44). 

86 The Westminster Confession of Faith may appear to ground the 
imputation of Adam's sin upon the seminal relationship in Chapter VI, 
iii, when, referring to our first parents, it says: ‘They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed; and the same death in sin, and 
corrupted nature, conveyed to all their posterity descending from them by 
ordinary generation’’. The Larger Catechism, however, grounds the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin upon the covenant institution. ‘‘The covenant being 
made with Adam as a publick person, not for himself only, but for his 
posterity, all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned 
in him, and fell with him in that first transgression’”’ (Q. 22; cf. The Shorter 
Catechism, Q. 16). How the difference is to be explained is another question 
into which it is not necessary to enter now. 
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We were as much in his loins when he committed other sins 
and these other sins would be just as applicable to us as his 
first sin if the whole explanation of the imputation of his first 
sin resides in the fact that we were in his loins. Hence some 
additional factor is required to explain the restriction to the 
one sin of Adam. In the light of the narrative in Genesis 2 
and 3 we shall have to infer that the prohibition of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil was associated with and 
epitomised some special relationship that was constituted by 
divine institution and by reason of which the trespass or 
disobedience of Adam in this particular involved not only 
Adam but all of his posterity by natural generation. In other 
words, there was a special act of providence by which a special 
relationship was constituted in terms of which we are to 
interpret the implications for posterity of that one trespass of 
Adam in partaking of the forbidden fruit. 

(ii) In I Corinthians 15:22, 45-49 Paul provides us with 
what is one of the most striking and significant rubrics in all 
of Scripture. He comprehends God’s dealings with men under 
the twofold headship of the two Adams. There is none before 
Adam; he is the first man. There is none between Adam and 
Christ, for Christ is the second man. There is none after 
Christ; he is the last Adam (vss. 45-47). Adam and Christ 
sustain unique relations to men. And that history and destiny 
are determined by these relationships is demonstrated by 
verse 22: ‘‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ all shall be 
made alive’. All who die die in Adam; all who are made alive 
are made alive in Christ. In view of this comprehensive 
philosophy of human history and destiny and in view of the 
pivotal and determinative roles of the first and last Adam, 
we must posit constitutive ordination on God’s part to these 
unique relationships. And since the analogy instituted be- 
tween Adam and Christ is so conspicuous, it is surely necessary 
to assume that the kind of relationship which Adam sustains 
to men is after the pattern of the relationship which Christ 
sustains to men. To put the case conversely, surely the kind 
of relationship that Christ sustains to men is after the pattern 
which Adam sustains to men (cf. Rom. 5:14). But if all that 
we posit in the case of Adam is simply his natural headship or 
parenthood, we do not have the kind of relationship that 
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would provide the pattern for the headship of Christ. Hence 
the analogy would require some community of relationship 
which the natural headship of Adam does not provide. 

(iii) As noted already, Romans 5:12-19 furnishes more 
evidence relevant to the question at issue than any other 
passage. The fact that Adam is the type of the one to come 
(vs. 14) and the sustained parallelism throughout the succeed- 
ing verses (vss. 15-19) imply some similarity of relationship. 
And when we ask the question what this common principle is 
there are three things to be said. (a) In the relation of Adam 
to posterity we must posit more than natural headship, for 
the simple reason that, as we found above, this kind of union 
provides no analogy to the union that exists between Christ 
and his people. (b) In the case of Christ and the justified we 
know that the union is that of vicarious representation. In 
the provisions of grace Christ has been ordained to act for 
and in the place of those who are the beneficiaries of redemp- 
tion. His righteousness becomes theirs unto their justification 
and eternal life. This is a constitution that exists by divine 
institution, and the whole process which negates the reign of 
sin, condemnation, and death rests upon the union thereby 
constituted. (c) The general thrust as well as the details of 
the passage would indicate that a similar kind of relationship 
exists in the reign of sin, condemnation, and death. The 
passage is built upon the contrast between the reign of sin, 
condemnation, and death, on the one hand, as proceeding 
from the sin of Adam, and the reign of righteousness, justifica- 
tion, and life, on the other, as proceeding from the righteous- 
ness of Christ. We are compelled to recognize an identity of 
modus operandi because Adam is the type of Christ. Why, 
we may ask, should we seek for any other principle in terms of 
which the reign of sin, condemnation, and death operates than 
the principle which is exemplified in the reign of righteousness, 
justification, and life? We cannot posit less. Why should we 
posit more when there is no evidence to demand or support it? 

We conclude, therefore, that more than natural headship is 
necessary, that natural headship does not carry with it the 
notion of “‘specific unity” in Adam, that the plus required to 
explain the imputation of Adam’s first sin and no other is 
not shown by Scripture to be the kind of union which realism 
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postulates, and that when we seek to discover the specific 
character of the union which will ground the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin we find it to be that same kind of union as is 
analogous to the union that exists between Christ and his 
people and on the basis of which his righteousness is theirs 
unto justification and eternal life. How we should denominate 
this kind of union is a matter of terminology. If we call it 
representative union or headship, this will suffice for identifica- 
tion purposes. Solidarity was constituted by divine institution 
and the solidarity is of such a nature that the sin of Adam 
devolves upon all naturally procreated posterity. 


(to be continued) 
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Leon Morris: The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross. London: The Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship; Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany. 1955. 296. 15/- or $3.50. 


Our century has witnessed a rather intense renewal of interest in the 
careful scrutiny of the New Testament vocabulary. In three respects, in 
particular, significant investigations have been conducted which in many 
cases have cast valuable light on the meaning of words used in the New 
Testament. (1) The discovery and analysis of a great number of papyri 
has considerably enlarged our knowledge of Hellenistic Greek in the 
vicinity of the first century A. D. Comparisons with the language of the 
New Testment have often been extraordinarily stimulating and enlighten- 
ing. (2) It is quite evident that most New Testament writers were well 
acquainted with the LXX translation of the Old Testament. Undoubtedly 
then the language of the LXX must have exerted a great influence upon 
them. Recently important and fruitful studies have been made along this 
line. (3) Much light can be shed on the Palestinian background of the 
New Testament if reference is made to extra-biblical Jewish writings. 
Rabbinic and Talmudic literatures are rich mines, replete with materials of 
value for an exact understanding of New Testament times and terminology. 

Now it must be owned that much of the work in these areas has been 
accomplished by representatives of Liberal or Neo-orthodox Protestantism. 
Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament is an outstanding 
example of the consistent application of these methods pressed into the 
setvice of a mediating theology. We regret to say that thus far clear-cut 
conservative writers have contributed but little in this direction. In some 
cases they even fail to evidence a satisfactory acquaintance with the labors 
of others in this respect. It is therefore a cause for special rejoicing that 
a man of unquestionable orthodoxy and of acknowledged competence 
should undertake to conduct a careful investigation of the New Testament 
terminology of redemption with extensive use of the latest techniques. 
Dr. L. Morris is Vice-Principal of Ridley Hall in Melbourne, Australia, 
President of the Tyndale Fellowship in that country, and articles over his 
signature have appeared in a number of theological periodicals of note, 
including The Expository Times and the Journal of Theological Studies. 

In the present work Dr. Morris passes under review in successive chapters 
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the New Testament words for redemption, covenant, blood, propitiation, 
reconciliation, and justification. In each case he considers the use made of 
these words, or their Hebrew equivalent, in the Hebrew Old Testament, in 
the LXX, in other representatives of Hellenistic Greek, and in Rabbinic 
literature. Following this, an examination is made of the usage of the New 
Testament itself, frequently with reference to every New Testament 
occurrence of the words considered. In a number of cases a careful exe- 
getical scrutiny is made of particular passages, especially when a variety 
of opinions exists as to the meaning of the words of redemption in them. 


Summarized in the briefest form his main conclusions are as follows: 


1. The terminology of redemption emphasizes the price which must be 
paid in order to secure man’s deliverance from sin. 

2. The terminology of the covenant, appearances notwithstanding, 
emphasizes God’s sovereign initiative, and is associated with the redemp- 
tive, substitutionary work of God in Christ on Calvary. 

3. The Scriptures by using the term “blood” are pointing not to the 
impartation of life, but rather to the sacrificial surrender of life in death. 

4, The terminology of propitiation, so obnoxious to many moderns, 
rests upon a considerable, stubborn substratum of biblical teaching which 
cannot be emasculated into some more fashionable conceptions except by 
a violent twisting of the texts. The idea of God’s wrath against evil is 
too firmly asserted in hundreds of Scriptures to be lightly overlooked or 
dismissed. 

5. Reconciliation in the New Testament refers primarily to the setting 
aside, in view of the Cross, of God’s wrath against man. The overcoming 
of man’s enmity to God is an important subsidiary by-product of this 
primary reconciliation of God. 

6. Justification is essentially a forensic term denoting a change of the 
sinner’s standing before the tribunal of God. 

7. Although the concept of substitution is not demanded by every one 
of the above expressions, it is definitely implied in some of them and is 
consonant with all of them. 

8. An examination of every one of these groups of words lends support 
to an objective view of the atonement, as over against the merely sub- 
jective construction favored by Rashdall and much of the Liberal 
movement. 


It is certainly most encouraging to see the evangelical point of view 
wholeheartedly supported by such a careful and competent scholar. Any 
critical remark or difference of opinion fades into insignificance when 
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viewed in the light of the tremendous area of complete agreement and of 
the gratitude due to Morris for his painstaking research. 

There is only one point of some importance on which the present re- 
viewer would wish to raise a question. On pp. 246 f. Morris seems to hold 
the view that the distinction between imparted and imputed righteousness 
is artificial. He quotes Denney in support of this position and says: “‘some 
of the controversy concerning imputed and imparted righteousness seems 
beside the point’’. Later, on p. 257, he questions the traditional protestant 
doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ. This is not the place to 
engage in an elaborate discussion of this topic, but it may be proper to 
point out here that the distinction in question is precisely of the same 
nature as that between justification and sanctification, whose legitimacy 
and importance Dr. Morris himself sets forth (cf., for instance, p. 267). 
His very wholesome emphasis on the forensic character of justification 
speaks loudly in favor of a distinction between imputation and impartation. 
It will be good to note, incidentally, that the two chapters on justification, 
dealing as they do with words which are found in the aggregate in hundreds 
of passages of Scripture, could not possibly be as thoroughgoing as the 
remainder of the chapters, whose purview is much more limited. Even so, 
the treatment of justification contains much material of superior quality, 
which it is hoped Morris will sometime develop into a full book. 

In view of the exceptional value of this volume, it may be desirable to 
bring forward a few remarks, even though related to details of secondary 
importance in the total compass of the work. 

On p. 75, the term ‘covenant of works” as applied to the Sinaitic 
covenant had perhaps best be avoided, since this very term usually applies 
in theology to the pre-redemptive relation between God and man. 

On pp. 153, 175, the term ‘‘canonical” is not completely appropriate, 
since it fails to exclude Daniel, whether in Theodotion’s version or in the 
regular LXX translation. 

On p. 172, it is suggested that Deissmann changed his mind with regard 
to the interpretation of Romans 3:25. He did in fact modify his view with 
regard to the meaning of kapporeth, but this did not affect in any way his 
position with respect to the meaning of (AaoTnpiov in Romans 3:25. 

On p. 177, the accuracy of the great theologian John Owen is rather 
gratuitously called in question. 

On pp. 202, 203, and 208, one may find the expression: ‘‘Paul is trying 
to say”. This form of language had better be avoided by those who 
believe in plenary inspiration. 


On p. 253, one may question whether “‘salvation in the Old Testament 
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is concerned largely, if not exclusively, with deliverance from temporal 
ills’. There are some exegetes of note who would hardly concur in this 
appraisal of the Old Testament emphasis. 

The above remarks should in no wise becloud the genuine admiration 
and gratitude felt by the reviewer for this truly admirable treatise. The 
author manifests an extensive acquaintance with, and makes a judicious 
use of, the literature of the field, both in published books, in periodical 
articles and in learned encyclopedias.. Albrecht Ritschl, it is true, is never 
mentioned, and Roman Catholic scholarship seldom so, but this is a minor 
point. Morris is markedly thorough in his investigations and notably 
restrained in his conclusions. These seldom, if ever, exceed what the 
evidence advanced manifestly warrants. In the treatment of those with 
whom he disagrees Dr. Morris is eminently fair: he is always eager to 
understand what they mean, and to acknowledge any element of truth 
which they set forth, even when they use inadequate or pugnacious 
language. For instance, in his chapters on propitiation, Morris had 
occasion to dispute the views advocated by Dr. C. H. Dodd, yet he is 
markedly ready to pay tribute to Dodd for having demonstrated that the 
biblical concept of propitiation is certainly far removed from the heathenish 
idea of a process of celestial bribery (p. 155 e¢ passim). Whether any 
Christian, except the opponents of the evangelical view of the atonement, 
ever understood it in that way may be questioned, but even so Morris 
is ready to give credit to Dodd! 

Morris’ linguistic competence is beyond question, his exegetical skill is 
remarkable, his style is clear, his understanding of the various views and 
of their implications penetrating, his grasp of the whole system of revealed 
truth masterly. The material is organized in a very methodical way and 
thoroughly indexed. The workmanship in printing and presentation is 
of a high order. We may regret the fact that transliterations were resorted 
to for Hebrew words, but these were well executed and there is hardly a 
misprint, a remarkable fact in view of the abundance of terms in the 
biblical languages. We have noticed that, on pp. 17, 18, 142, 144, 283, 
J. Herrmann is spelled with only one “r’’. On p. 42, Hofmann is spelled 
with one “n”’ only. 

In the Introduction Dr. Morris informs us that his work “is not a full 


* Throughout the book, the Old Testament Apocrypha are considered as 
a part of Judaistic Literature rather than as a section of the LXX. This 
is certainly justifiable, but a cross reference at the end of the sections 
dealing with the LXX usage would be helpful. 
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scale study of the atonement, but a necessary preliminary”. May we take 
this statement as a ground for hoping that we may yet expect such a full 
scale study from his pen. Even now, the evangelical world is greatly in his 
debt for his admirable contribution. 
RoGER NICOLE 
Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


John Murray: Redemption — Accomplished and Applied. Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1955. 236. $3.00. 


Periodically ministers of the gospel of Christ need to refresh their 
thinking about old theological themes. They need to rethink those grand 
old truths that are so fundamental and enriching to Christianity. He who 
reads Professor Murray’s book on redemption will have accomplished this 
purpose as far as redemption is concerned, and he will be rewarded for it, 
for he will see the old in the light of the new. New emphases will strike 
him to make his understanding of redemption more profound. 

The first third of the book deals with Redemption Accomplished, i. e., 
the necessity, nature, perfection, and extent of the atonement. The last 
two-thirds treats Redemption Applied, 7. ¢., the so-called order of appli- 
cation of redemption. The book is not polemical in nature, refuting errors 
in other works, but it is a positive setting forth of the atonement and its 
application to the individual. Murray is at his best in such a method. The 
chapter, for example, on the nature of the atonement is a delight to read. 
There he defines atonement by a review of the categories which the Bible 
itself uses to describe this great transaction of Christ. At some length he 
describes the biblical concept of sacrifice, propitiation, reconciliation, and 
redemption. All of this is characterized by thorough-going biblicalness, as 
is evidenced in the case of the category of reconciliation. Here Murray 
defines reconciliation by a fine, stimulating discussion of the word as it is 
used in Matt. 5:23, 24, I Cor. 7:11, Rom. 11:15, Rom. 5:8—11, and II Cor. 
5:18-21. Instead of being vague entities, these terms take on new life and 
richness for the reader as Murray scripturally unfolds their uniqueness. 
Such chapters as this one make the book informative, scriptural, and 
pleasing. 

The second section of the book, the part on the application of redemption, 
was originally written for a church magazine, The Presbyterian Guardian. 
As a result, the book is in a somewhat popular form which the average 
layman can also read with great profit. But do not think that the book is 
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frothy and swiftly read, for it is not. Murray in his inimitable style 
writes with an economy of words. There is little repetition of the same 
thought in perhaps different words or illustrations, but the argument 
moves on. Sentence after sentence is packed with meaning. Words are 
carefully and purposefully chosen. As a result, although the book was 
written for popular consumption, it requires concentration to assimilate. 

It is right here that we would express a desire for another work by 
Professor Murray at a later date which would bring into the open many 
ideas that are’hinted at and implied in this book. For example, there is a 
wonderful discussion of a sometimes neglected aspect of justification, the 
constitutive act. That is, in justification God not only declares a person 
to be in an unimpeachable relationship to the law, but he also constitutes 
the person righteous in Christ. A fuller treatment of this aspect of justifi- 
cation along the lines that Murray has suggested would be rewarding. 
Likewise, he merely touches on the problem of perfectionism in the chapter 
on sanctification, and yet a few years ago in a review in this same Journal 
Murray set forth a lengthy and enlightening criticism of perfectionism. 
Similarly, in a single sentence on p. 165 the author takes issue with that 
opinion of Reformed scholars, such as Geerhardus Vos and Louis Berkhof, 
which makes adoption simply an aspect of justification. We believe that 
he is decidedly correct in this view, and that is why we desire to see a 
larger work treating this and other matters more fully. For in back of 
that one sentence are hours of thought and countless intimated ideas that 
challenge some contemporary Reformed thinking. In part, this is what we 
meant when we said that for a popularly written book it is slow reading. 
For to absorb these suggested ideas in concisely worded sentences is not 
easy. 

This reviewer believes also that too much compactness can lead to a 
lack of clarity at times. For example, the chapter on the union with Christ, 
which in the nature of the case is a difficult subject, could have been 
clearer if it had been enlarged. Also, the chapter on effectual calling raised 
questions in this reviewer’s mind, especially in that knotty problem of the 
relationship between effectual calling and regeneration, which could have 
been made clearer with a fuller statement of the issues. There were several 
other places where the compactness of the sentences either tantalized the 
reader or caused a bit of obscurity. Yet, of course, we recognize that the 
purpose of the author to make these subjects popular limits his treatment 
of them. 

Murray follows traditional Reformed theology in his chapter on the 
order of the application of redemption to the lives of the Christian. We 
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wonder, however, if this idea of order -is justifiable, at least in all the 
details that Reformed theology usually elaborates. Certainly, as Murray 
points out, there is some order in the salvation of a Christian. ‘‘It is quite 
apparent to everyone that it would be impossible to start off with glorifi- 
cation, for glorification is at the far end of the process as its completion 
and consummation” (p. 98). Likewise, it is necessary to assert that re- 
generation does not come at the climax, for example, of one’s spiritual life, 
but, rather, at the start. Furthermore, it is certainly scriptural to assert 
that regeneration causally precedes faith, and it cannot be the other 
way around. (Although even here caution is necessary in the use of the 
terms “‘causal’’ and “causal sequence’’, for regeneration does not cause or 
produce faith. The Holy Spirit does. Regeneration, which is the result of 
the Holy Spirit’s work, makes possible faith, which is also caused by 
the Holy Spirit.) Thus there may be a certain temporal or causal order 
in the ordo salutis. 

But to this reviewer it seems difficult to maintain such an order all along 
the line. Neither does Murray want to. For in a review in this Journal 
(November 1954, p. 58) he himself states that ‘it should also be borne in 
mind in reference to the ordo salutis that the sequence is not always one 
of causal factors. There is logical sequence when the thought of causal 
sequence must be vigorously resisted.”” Yet it is exactly with the “logical 
sequence”’ that we have difficulty. Temporally, it seems to this reviewer, 
there can be no order with justification and adoption, for example. They 
both occur simultaneously. A Christian is never justified without being 
adopted as a son of God at the same time. And a person is never adopted 
without being justified. Likewise, there is no causal sequence in these two 
phases of salvation. Just as justification is immediately appropriated by 
faith, so is adoption (John 1:12). Scripture nowhere justifies the conclusion 
that justification is the cause of adoption, in the same way that regener- 
ation causally precedes faith. Since, then, there is no temporal or causal 
sequence in some of the steps of the ordo salutis, an appeal is often made 
to a “logical sequence”. The author says: “Adoption would obviously 
come after justification — we could not think of one being adopted into 
the family of God without first of all being accepted by God and made an 
heir of eternal life’ (p. 104). But is it not presumptuous on our part to 
think that God has a series of thoughts by which first of all he justifies and 
then, secondly, he adopts? Does God think in that way? Can we apply 
our logic to his and say that he must think along certain lines with firsts, 
seconds, and thirds? Are not his thoughts indivisible? We find it dangerous 


to place a logical sequence on God’s thoughts. This is essentially the same 
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problem that is involved in the dispute between the infralapsarians and the 
supralapsarians. 

Rather, it seems to us that some of these steps of the ordo salutis are 
descriptions of that one phenomenon called salvation. There are, as we 
indicated earlier, certain definite steps in the application of redemption 
that are distinguishable in a temporal or causal sense. Yet others, to go 
back only to justification and adoption, seem to us to be descriptions of 
different aspects of that one salvation. We are not justified before we are 
adopted, either here on earth or in God’s mind. But God, in order to show 
us what a wonderful salvation we have, describes it in various ways. Sal- 
vation is too great and varied to be described in only one way. So the Bible 
describes it from the standpoint of the law and also from the standpoint 
of the home. A person that has believed is at the same time both justified 
and adopted. The saved person does not simply stand in an unimpeachable 
legal relationship to the divine law, but he also stands in a wonderful 
father-son relationship to God. There is no indication in Scripture that 
there is a straight line from justification to adoption and then to sanctifi- 
cation. Rather, these are dependent upon faith and describe from various 
angles the rich, full experience of that person in whom the grace of God 
is operating. Instead of picturing salvation as a yardstick along which one 
must go an inch before one comes to the second inch, we believe it is 
better to picture salvation as a whole yardstick and then to describe it 
from the standpoint of its weight, color, consistency, and thickness. Thus 
it seems to us that it is impossible to find a logical sequence in all the steps 
of the ordo salutis (and we have mentioned just two of them), although 
there may be a certain temporal and causal order in some. 

Let no one conclude from these remarks that the subject of the ordo 
salutis assumes a large part of the book. It does not. But although it is 
only a small chapter in the book, and although we agree with much of it, 
we do feel that this is an important matter in theology and should be 
discussed. 

As we indicated at the beginning, we heartily recommend this book to 
laymen and ministers as one that is full of rich material, with new emphases 
and light, that has “passed through the crucible” of Professor Murray’s 
keen reflection. 

The complete freedom from typographical errors in this book is an 
indication of the painstaking care of the author, not only in matters of 
printing but also of thought. 


EpwIn H. PALMER 
Spring Lake, Michigan 
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Henry J. Cadbury: The Book of Acts in History. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1955. vii, 170. $2.75. 


Often enough the title of a book only faintly discloses the nature of its 
contents. Such is the case here. One might suppose that the volume is a 
sketch of the place and influence of the book of Acts since the time of its 
composition. That is, in fact, the theme of the closing chapter, which is 
perhaps less distinctive than the remainder of the book. 

What the author is really setting out to do here is to place Luke’s work 
in its historical and cultural milieu, to study ‘‘the relation of the Book of 
Acts to its wider contemporary environment” (p. 4), and “‘to illustrate the 
Book of Acts from contemporary history.” 

The four strands which are investigated are the Greek, the Roman, the 
Jewish, and the Christian elements, a chapter being devoted to each. By 
way of introduction, a chapter entitled ‘‘General’’ shows something of the 
extent to which these various components show themselves in the Book of 
Acts, sometimes lying embedded together in a comparatively short passage. 

In the Preface it is stated that this material was given as the Lowell 
Lectures in Boston in the year 1953. Some of it had been used in previous 
lectureships. The semipopular character of the lectures is reflected in the 
book to the extent that the author, when referring to positions other than 
those he adopts, seldom names representative scholars who hold divergent 
views (except in the closing chapter) or tarries to give much of an account 
of their opinions. In the notes appended to each chapter, however, one is 
referred to a large number of authors and their works, so that this lack 
is measurably compensated for. 

Dr. Cadbury does not decry the apologetic use of material such as he 
discusses in these pages, but chooses to make his own approach the his- 
torical, on the ground that “really more important than any exact corres- 
pondence of its narrative with historical fact is the general fitness to its 
time” (p. 4). The author bears his own testimony to the fact that the more 
widely he has read in the literature contemporary with the Acts the more 
deeply he has been impressed with the fact that the writer is a man of 
culture sensitive to the world in which he lived and the events which were 
transpiring in it. 

Chapter One, which deals with the picture as a whole, not only selects 
samples of the four strata later to be treated separately, the Greek, Roman, 
Jewish, and Christian, but also notes the interpenetration of one culture 
by another. “In the ancient as in the modern world cultures and ideas have 
no frontiers” (p. 27). There are elements which must be called simply 
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human as well as those which can be denominated rather vaguely as 
oriental. One is made aware of the tremendous mixture, linguistically, 
racially, and otherwise, which the world presented to the missionaries of 
the gospel. 

The second chapter deals with the Greek background. Cadbury thinks 
that from the middle of Acts on the style of the writing becomes more 
cultured as the writer gets away from the Palestinian setting with its 
Semitic atmosphere and probable Semitic materials underlying his account. 
Incidentally, he supports the argument for Luke’s Gentile origin by a 
reference to Acts 1:19 (their language, indicating it is not his). He states 
again his position, elaborated elsewhere, that the medical language used 
by Luke is not decisive for determining that he was a physician. He seems 
to fall into the trap of arguing from silence when he contends that there is 
no reason to hold that Luke was much acquainted with Greek literature, 
despite his facility in the use of the language. He seems to base this simply 
on the fact that Luke does not quote the Greek poets freely (p. 38). It 
would appear that the Book of Acts presented little natural opportunity 
for literary quotations. The one possible exception is in the report of 
Paul’s address in Athens, and that is exactly where poetic allusions are 
found. Cadbury may be right in his contention here, but it is better to be 
agnostic where we do not have adequate basis for judgment. 

We can mention only a few of the points made in this chapter. One is 
the cordial acknowledgment that Luke manifests an accurate knowledge 
of municipal institutions, titles, and the like. This is illustrated by his 
use of politarch in his narrative of the Thessalonica mission and his use of 
grammateus for the town-clerk at Ephesus. Luke’s aristocratic bent is 
noted in the fondness with which he remarks upon the status of converts 
who are celebrities in any sense (p. 43). Contrary to some modern scholars 
who complain that New Testament writers are averse to word play, the 
author finds a delicate allusion to Zeus, the living one, in the verb form 
“Wwe live” in Acts 17:28. Similarly, the Greek word for treasure in Acts 
8:27 recalls the place-name Gaza in the previous verse. The chapter con- 
cludes with the statement, ‘‘His (Luke’s) work shows a genuine familiarity 
with some contemporary Greek localities in which his story is placed while 
his language shows in its adaptation of style to Greek idiom of his time 
that he was a man of some cultivation, at home in the speech of the current 
Greek and not to be reckoned a mere barbarian or one ill at ease in the 
speech and civilization of the far flung area in which the Greek influence 
had come to dominate’”’ (p. 53). 

The chapter on Roman background opens with these words: “‘Of all the 
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environments which encircle the book of Acts the most universal though in 
some ways the most superficial is the Roman’”’ (p. 58). Such things as 
Roman roads and the grain trade occupy the author briefly, then he 
settles down to the main theme of the chapter, the question of Roman 
citizenship, about which comparatively little has been written. In con- 
nection with this treatment he offers the reader some help with Roman 
names, a notoriously difficult subject for the layman (pp. 69-71). A survey 
of the various ways by which a person might achieve citizenship is given. 
The plot for this whole discussion is furnished by the dialogue between 
Claudius Lysias and Paul when the latter was mobbed in Jerusalem. 
Undoubtedly this is one of the most interesting and informative sections 
of the book. Cadbury concludes that the principle of dual citizenship had 
been established prior to this time so that Paul could be at once a citizen 
of Tarsus and a Roman citizen. 

In the chapter on the Jewish element one finds a brief discussion of the 
synagogue and the Diaspora. A Jew may be hiding behind a Greek or 
Roman name in the period of the New Testament, a fact which is in itself 
a testimony to the commingling of cultures at this epoch. ‘‘We may not 
conclude as is too often done from Greek names of the Seven (6:5) that 
these men were Gentiles or even Jews of the dispersion because they all 
bear Greek names” (p. 90). As to the attitude of the Jews toward the 
Christian movement, Cadbury is inclined to accept the indications of the 
New Testament that there was persecution, despite the protest of many 
modern Jewish scholars. In citing the evidence from Paul’s epistles for 
this, he quotes only I Thessalonians 2:15, apparently overlooking for the 
moment the important testimony of II Corinthians 11:24-26. Pagan 
dislike of the Jews, which seems to crop out in a few places in the Acts is 
attested by Philo and also by the Letter of Claudius. 

The use of the Old Testament in Acts presents certain problems, particu- 
larly the deviations from the statements of the standard text here and 
there. Cadbury points out that these variants can often be paralleled from 
Jewish sources. Stephen’s address has several difficulties along this line. 
Our author believes that some changes are quite deliberate, to achieve an 
effect. Such is the reference to Shechem in 7:16. ‘‘Now when one recalls 
that Shechem was the sacred city of the Samaritans the polemic bias of 
Stephen’s allusion to it here is evident. To claim that the only real in- 
heritance of the fathers to which the Jews had a long established title was 
precisely the headquarters of hated heresy is the most biting form of anti- 
Jewish polemic” (p. 105). It is unfortunate that Cadbury allows himself 
to echo a sentiment often voiced by New Testament scholars but never- 
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theless erroneous, ‘‘Stephen’s speech urges... that the Temple with its 
sacrificial worship was not divinely intended’’ (idem). Stephen’s point is 
that the temple has been superseded, not that it never should have been 
erected. 

In the chapter on the Christian element, the author notes the lamentable 
lack of contemporary allusions to the Christianity of the apostolic age. Of 
course the catacombs tell their story, though somewhat later than the 
period of Acts. Papyrus fragments of John’s Gospel datable in the first 
half of the second century witness to the documentary basis of the faith 
and its fairly early spread into Egypt. Then there are four alleged echoes 
of Christianity: Suetonius’ report of Claudius’ expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome; his letter to the city of Alexandria; the imperial decree regarding 
the violation of tombs, discovered at Nazareth and supposed to have refer- 
ence to the circumstance mentioned in Matthew 28:13; then finally the 
ossuaries found in the vicinity of Jerusalem, datable in the first century, 
some of them bearing New Testament names, including Martha, Eleazar 
(Lazarus), and Mary. Some of the ossuaries bear the mark of a cross. 

Not much can be gleaned from the apocryphal Acts nor from the patristic 
writings as a whole. But the New Testament apart from the Acts must be 
considered, especially the epistles of Paul, for light upon the events of the 
Acts. Mention is made here, in a rather favorable vein, of the work of 
William Paley, who in his Horae Paulinae showed the undesigned coinci- 
dences between the Acts and the Pauline corpus. Because of certain recent 
theories concerning the date and place of writing of some of Paul’s letters, 
a new attempt along the lines of Paley may be in order in our times. 

Cadbury discounts the alleged influence of Paul on the Gospel writers 
and finds little if any on the other epistolary writers of the New Testament. 
But it is clear that Paul and Peter, set forth in the Acts as the two leading 
figures of apostolic Christianity, stand side by side in the esteem of the 
writers of the early centuries. 

Space will not permit an adequate review of the final chapter entitled 
“Subsequent History,’’ but one will find here a discussion of the Neutral 
and Western texts of the Acts, the relation of the Acts to the formation 
of the canon, and the significance of the designation Luke-Acts. 

It goes without saying that a man who has studied the book of Acts and 
its problems intensively for a good part of his life will have much to teach 
others. Dr. Cadbury does this with urbanity and charm. Even when he 
levels a shaft at an opponent there is a disarming moderation that cancels 
any suggestion of offense. This is a book which will increase the information 
of the reader and provide much enjoyment along with the process. One 
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feels the urge to make jottings on nearly every page as the riches of research 
illustrating the Acts are spread out before one’s gaze. The book represents 
a demanding task superlatively well done. 


EVERETT F. HARRISON 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


eds. Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall: Reinhold Niebuhr, His 
Religious, Social, and Political Thought. (The Library of Living Theology, 
Volume II.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 1956. xiv, 486. $6.50. 


What The Library of Living Philosophers seeks to do for philosophy The 
Library of Living Theology seeks to do for theology. In its first volume the 
theology of Dr. Paul Tillich was examined by a number of contemporary 
theologians. In the second volume, now under discussion, it is Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s thinking that is discussed. Niebuhr merits this distinction. His 
work is original. It has become immensely influential in America. And 
through his Gifford lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man he became 
well known in Great Britain and even on the continent. The editors, 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, are performing a fine service to 
theology by means of this enterprise. 

At the outset Niebuhr gives us a brief intellectual autobiography. 
Reacting against the easy optimism of the liberalism that prevailed in his 
early days he soon insisted that ‘every growth of human freedom may 
have evil as well as virtuous consequences’’(p. 15). Seeking to escape 
philosophies ‘‘which emphasize ontological categories, whether in natural- 
istic, idealistic, or mystical terms’’, he insisted that ‘‘man is primarily a 
historical creature” and that “history is a curious mixture ontologically, 
with elements of time and eternity in its composition” (p. 18). Moreover, 
“the validity of Christianity is inextricably bound up with the idea of the 
historical character of man’’ (idem). ‘‘The Christian faith asserts about 
God that He is a person and that He has taken historical action to over- 
come the variance between man and God: ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself.’ Both propositions are absurd from a strictly onto- 
logical standpoint’”’ (p. 19). ‘‘We must make it clear that the concepts of 
both personality and history are ontologically ambiguous” (p. 20). But 
to say this is far from saying that, in reacting against liberalism, we must 
return to a “graceless and obscurantist version of Christian Orthodoxy”’ 
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(p. 22). We must not transmute Heilsgeschichte ‘‘into a series of miraculous 
events, miraculously attested, so that one need not appropriate them 
existentially” (p. 21). 

We only indicate a few of the reactions to this central motif of Niebuhr’s 
thought. 

Tillich points out that ‘‘one cannot escape the question of being by 
speaking of ‘self’ ” (p. 39). ‘‘He who says that God is, and says this as a 
theologian, must also say what this ‘is’ means, if applied to God”’ (p. 40). 
Tillich’s point appears to be ad rem. An ontology is involved in any position. 
And Niebuhr’s ontology, spoken or unspoken, cannot be said to be that 
of orthodox Christianity. 

John C. Bennett deals with Niebuhr’s social ethics. And Paul Ramsey 
discusses Niebuhr’s concept of love and law. Both deal in very careful 
fashion with the intricacies of Niebuhr’s thought. In both cases it is shown 
how Niebuhr’s thought in these fields is based on his view of man as in- 
volved in the ambiguities of history. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. and Kenneth Thompson take up Niebuhr’s role in 
political thought and his political philosophy. Says Schlesinger of Niebuhr: 
“His own authentic humility, his deep awareness of the moral precariousness 
of historical striving combined with his moral resoluteness about the im- 
mediate issues, the range of his compassion, the honesty of his wrath, the 
spontaneity of his unselfishness, and the sweetness and grandeur of his 
character — all these succeeded in making manifest and vivid, as no mere 
sermons or essays could, the image of Christian man”’ (p. 149). 

Richard Kroner traces the historical roots of Niebuhr’s thought. Niebuhr, 
he says, combines “the fundamental faith and the temper of modernity” 
(p. 180). ‘Kierkegaard justified and expressed Niebuhr’s own deepest con- 
victions. In him he found arguments triumphantly defeating all theological 
liberalism without reviving magic and superstition. From him he could 
learn how to avoid scientific or speculative rationalism without being 
trapped by obscurantism or fundamentalism”’ (p. 182). 

The essay of Daniel D. Williams is devoted to ‘“‘Niebuhr and Liberalism’’. 
Niebuhr speaks of Liberalism’s ‘‘ ‘erroneous estimate of human nature’ ”’ 
(p. 198). “He does not affirm a simple Christian orthodoxy or an exclu- 
sively Biblical norm against liberalism’ (p. 202). ‘‘Christian liberalism 
rightfully used scientific reason to destroy crude supernaturalism in the 
understanding of nature’ (p. 203). Though Niebuhr is much interested 
in man as an historical being he interprets man in terms of Jesus Christ. 
“‘What his life and death shows is that God suffers and takes up into 
himself the sin of man” (p. 207). 
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Alan Richardson treats of Niebuhr as Apologist. While turning away from 
“liberal rationalism” Niebuhr, we are told, did not fall into the opposite 
extreme of “‘irrationalist existentialism” (p. 222). He was therefore able to 
discern ‘‘certain levels of truth” and was thus able to present ‘‘the Biblical 
conception of the encounter with God in human history as the source of 
the true hope that may be found amidst the tragedy of the human 
existence”’ (p. 224). “‘He is vividly aware of the importance of history as 
the sphere of the saving encounter of man with God and as the Jocus of the 
Biblical revelation”’ (p. 225). 

In what Niebuhr has written on the relation of faith to history, says 
Richardson, there is much of value. But he adds that Niebuhr speaks 
with equivocation of ‘‘the historicity of the Gospel” (p. 227). 

William John Wolf takes up Niebuhr’s doctrine of man. Niebuhr’s 
method of studying man is said to suggest ‘‘an undercutting of the historic 
Protestant and Roman Catholic positions by carrying the problem to a 
deeper level” (p. 233). His is a “cultural approach” which illuminates 
“the self-refuting qualities of alternative explanations” (p. 235). Man as 
an historical being transcends himself. How does he escape the ambiguity 
of his being? Through Christ, of course. But his ‘primary categories’’ for 
Christology “are obviously Messianic-functional ...rather than Logos- 
incarnational”’ (p. 237). ‘Christ reveals the essential nature of man as 
love’ (p. 238). This must not be forgotten if one would understand 
Niebuhr’s view of man as sinning inevitably but not necessarily (p. 241). 
There is no “cultural obscurantism” or ‘false determinism” involved in 
this view (p. 242). The idea of sin is the fact that man stands “‘in contra- 
diction to his essential nature of love as that nature has been perfectly 
revealed in Christ’”’ (p. 243). It is thus that his dialectical thought un- 
dercuts both the traditional Protestant and the Roman Catholic point of 
view. 

Paul Lehmann now takes up directly the problem of Christology in 
Niebuhr’s thinking. To understand the nature and destiny of man we 
must understand the function of Christ. Niebuhr’s book on Faith and 
History is therefore of pivotal importance. ‘Plainly, if unobtrusively, 
Niebuhr’s account of Jesus Christ is the presupposition of his anthro- 
pology”’ (p. 254). Niebuhr’s thought “‘moves from the Christus in nobis to 
the Christus pro nobis’’ (p. 256). ‘‘The human situation is resolved in the 
experience of justification by grace” (p. 262). From this point of view 
Niebuhr ‘‘makes contemporary sense of the Christological insights of ortho- 
doxy”’ (p. 264). To do so he needs the concepts of myth and symbol. 
‘“*Myth’ is the conception by means of which the attempt is made to 
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bring ‘the biblical view of life’ and the meaningfulness of history together’ ’ 
(p. 266). And ‘“ ‘symbols’ are verbal (though not exclusively so) and 
chiefly Biblical and creedal formulations of mythical apprehension. They 
are, therefore, to be taken ‘seriously but not literally’”’ (p. 267). “In 
Niebuhr’s theology the greatness and the weakness of man are related to 
the mystery and the meaning of life through the mythical apprehension 
of the divine disclosure in Christ’’ (p. 268). Niebuhr’s main concern in his 
Gifford lectures is said to be ‘with the truth and the relevance of the 
doctrine of the Atonement”. He rebuilds the doctrine of the atonement 
“by means of a mythical analysis of the Biblical-Protestant interpretation 
of Jesus Christ and His Cross’’ (p. 269). If we forget that Niebuhr ‘‘is 
thinking mythically” we should fail to understand his entire approach (p. 
270). Only if we see that he thinks mythically do we begin to fathom when 
he insists that Christ is ‘‘ ‘the norm of human nature’ ”’ (p. 272). 

With reluctance we pass over the contributions of Karl Léwith, Robert 
E. Fitch, Paul Scherer, Henry Nelson Wieman and E. A. Burtt to turn to 
Gustave Weigel, S. J., writing from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
Says Weigel: ‘‘The pretensions of the Catholic Church are intolerable for 
Professor Niebuhr because his vision of the gospel excludes final authority 
in anything historical”’ (p. 372). Niebuhr ‘‘sees in heaven, hell, and resur- 
rection gnostic symbols of divine justice beyond history” (p. 375). “It 
seems, in brief, that Niebuhrian theology is ultimately an affirmation of 
the absoluteness of the unknown God beyond history, with a thoroughgoing 
relativism for everything in history” (idem). . 

Dealing with Niebuhr’s criteria of verification Edward John Carnell 
says: “I find the pre-soteric criteria entirely compelling.... But the 
soteric standards seem somewhat less than satisfying’. He is “‘unable to 
avoid concluding that Niebuhr’s theology rests on disappointing subjec- 
tivism and scepticism”’ (p. 388). 

The last two to analyze Niebuhr’s thought are Abraham I. Heschel and 
Alexander J. Burnstein. Both find Niebuhr’s view to be too dark with 
respect to the good in human nature. The fact of human freedom, argues 
Burnstein, involves the ability of man to ‘‘curb the violent passions and 
impulses that surge within him’”’ and to ‘“‘convert them to the service of 
goodness and God” (p. 423). In “underscoring man’s frightening iniquity 
and spiritual impotence Niebuhr overlooks man’s extraordinary capacity 
for good and glosses over the element of growth, development, and progress 
which is a datum of human history” (pp. 427 f.). 

At the conclusion of the book Niebuhr replies in most gracious fashion 
to the evaluations and criticisms made of his views. Of special interest is 
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his reply to the complaint of Richardson to the effect that he has, in the 
past, spoken with equivocation upon the historicity of the gospel. He 
would, he says, distinguish between “‘prescientific myths” and ‘‘myths of 
permanent validity’. The idea of the Fall, he says, ‘is essential to the 
Christian message” but its validity does not depend upon its being an 
historical event. ‘“‘The problem of the resurrection of Christ is of course 
more crucial. It is the only point where there is a real issue’. On this 
point Niebuhr makes his final stand on ‘“‘the experience of the risen Christ 
among his various disciples. I accept that fact together with the certainty 
that the Church was founded upon the assurance that Christ was indeed 
risen’’ (p. 438). 

In this connection Niebuhr says he is sorry he used the term “‘myth”’ 
in ‘‘describing the transcendent significance of Jesus” (p. 439). But this 
must not be understood to mean that Niebuhr is ready to return to the 
orthodox view of history and with it to the historicity of the resurrection 
of Christ. He wants merely to prevent a return to the idea and spirit of 
older liberalism. Niebuhr’s reply to Father Weigel’s charge that he believes 
in the Trinity and in the Divinity of Christ ‘‘symbolically but not literally” 
is of a similar nature. 


It is to be regretted that none of the writers of this volume evaluate 
Niebuhr’s theology by the Scriptures as the direct and infallible revelation 
of God. Perhaps the only one from whom this might have been expected is 
Dr. Carnell. But he seeks only to test the theology of Niebuhr “with the 
witness of reality itself” (p. 388). It is therefore not surprising that Niebuhr 
reacts to the analysis of his position by Carnell in the following words: “I 
do not know whether Professor Carnell would regard his criticism of my 
thought as substantive; but I do not, because he agrees with me up to the 
point of verifying the Christian faith in the experience of redemption” 
(p. 443). 

The charge of subjectivism and scepticism cannot be effectively made 
against Niebuhr unless, from the outset, human experience is itself inter- 
preted in terms of Scripture, as a final revelation in history. Even the 
resurrection of Christ soon yields its objectivity if it is not, from the out- 
set, given its meaning by the Scripture taken as the infallible Word of God. 
In short, all finalities otherwise disappear. The only finality then left to 
“faith” is purely negative. It is faith which questions ‘‘the validity of any 
claim, including our own, that we have been redeemed. At those points 
it is proved that faith has discerned and is in contact with the ‘true’ God 
and not with some idol of our imagination” (p. 443). 
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Thus Niebuhr is driven to assert in effect (a) that no one knows who 
or what the true God is, (b) that the orthodox Christian certainly has no 
knowledge of the true God, and (c) that the dialectical theologian does 
know the true God. 

It is to such extremes that even the greatest minds are driven once they 
forsake the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God and the Christ of the 
Scriptures as speaking to man through the Scriptures, by his Spirit giving 
them true faith in Him and in the Father who sent Him into the world 
to save sinners from the wrath to come. 


C. Van TIL 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Baillie: The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1956. viii, 152. $3.00. 


Emil Brunner in his Revelation and Reason speaks of revelation as “‘the 
fundamental problem of all theology’’. In this dictum he is quite correct. 
Perhaps never before has the Christian church occupied herself so earnestly 
with a careful study of the meaning of revelation as in our time. Has God 
spoken? How has God spoken? How can we know him? These are ques- 
tions that clamor for a satisfying answer. 

Our author, in adding his name to the growing list of contributors to 
the subject, describes his task as ‘‘the comparatively humble one of 
attempting to survey the considerable body of recent thought and writing 
concerning revelation” (p. v) and ‘‘to define as precisely as possible the 
position which has now emerged” (p. 3). The reader is forewarned by the 
author that the emergent position presents the concept of revelation “‘in a 
way that sounds very differently from the traditional formulations” (idem). 

The Very Reverend John Baillie is no stranger to the theological world. 
He is a respected and distinguished Scottish author, scholar and church- 
man, who is at the present time Principal of New College, Edinburgh 
and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, University of Edinburgh. The volume 
under review represents the Bampton Lectures in America delivered at 
Columbia University in the summer of 1954. Its selection by the Religious 
Book Club will insure for it a wide circulation. This fact suggests that 
the book has a readability which suits it to a general audience. And such 
is the case. 


Dr. Baillie opens his discussion by tracing the history of thought whereby 
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the sharp distinction between natural and revealed knowledge was broken, 
a distinction in which revelation was made to supplement that which 
man could attain unto by the use of his unaided intellect. He expresses 
his thankfulness that such a two-layer conception of revelation has been 
discarded, and that ‘‘a new and better understanding of the meaning of 
revelation is beginning to emerge’ (p. 18). We can agree with Baillie, 
of course, that for Christian theology there cannot ever be a natural 
theology. The Christian’s knowledge of God cannot come apart from God 
himself as he has revealed himself in the Scriptures and as apprehended 
by the believing mind. 

As he considers more closely the idea of revelation the author states 
the fundamental thesis of his work. It is not difficult to ascertain, so 
pervasively does it appear. Proceeding from the premise that biblical 
revelation always takes place within a personal relationship between God 
and man (p. 24), Dr. Baillie insists that in revelation God reveals himself 
rather than truths about himself. ‘‘If it [revelation] is information at all, 
it is information concerning the nature and mind and purpose of God — 
that and nothing else. Yet in the last resort it is not information about 
God that is revealed, but very God Himself incarnate in Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (p. 28). And again, “God does not give us information by 
communication; He gives us Himself in communion” (p. 47). Nor is this 
the position only of Baillie. By pertinent selected citations he indicates 
that there is general agreement on this score in recent theology, from 
Wilhelm Herrmann in 1887 (pp. 33 f.) to such representatives of the new 
theology as Archbishop Temple (pp. 33, 96) and Karl Barth (pp. 34 ff.). 

A corollary to this is that God reveals himself in action in the human 
arena (pp. 50 ff.). The Bible and the gospel are essentially the story of 
God’s mighty acts, of what God has done. Baillie affirms: ‘‘all revelation 
is given, not in the form of directly communicated knowledge, but through 
events occurring in the historical experience of mankind, events which are 
apprehended by faith as the ‘mighty acts’ of God, and which therefore 
engender in the mind of man such reflective knowledge of God as it is 
given him to possess” (p. 62). And the role of Scripture in this particular 
scheme, as Barth also contends, is “to recall (erinnern) and attest (bezeugen) 
an event which is prior to and to be distinguished from its own existence” 
(p. 64). 

But Dr. Baillie is not content merely to theorize on grand themes. 
His interest is not to indulge himself in intellectual exercise. Rather is 
it to convince us that revelation can and must make a powerful impact 
in men’s lives. Hence his work includes a chapter on ‘The Response to 
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Revelation”. This response we call faith. How does Baillie construe 
faith? He is quite familiar with the classic formulation of faith in terms 
of the elements of notitia, assensus, and fiducia (p. 86). But it is clear 
from his exposition of the question that the first and second of these 
elements are somewhat of a stumbling-block to him. To be sure, as he 
stresses personal trust as the primary and essential element in faith, he 
also protests that this does not represent an attempt “‘to depreciate the 
high importance of sound doctrine in its own place’’ (p. 95). Indeed, he 
even writes, ‘‘Our contention has been that Christian faith (fides salvifica) 
consists essentially in reliance (fiducia) upon the revelation of God in 
Christ, that this reliance necessarily presupposes an acquaintance (notitia) 
with its object and also latently contains an assent (assensus) to certain 
affirmations that can be made about that object”’ (p. 100). 

Nevertheless, Baillie is not completely convincing in his qualifications, 
noted above. For his view of faith may not be divorced from the frame- 
work of which it is a part. Baillie himself insists that there should be 
“correspondence in all points between our understanding of the revelation 
that is given and our understanding of the faith that receives it. If what 
is directly revealed is God Himself rather than truths about God, then 
faith must be primarily trust rather than assent”’ (pp. 99 f.). 

Here is the crux of the matter. We may quite properly say that faith 
is primarily trust, otherwise we are in the delusion of historical faith. 
This way of stating the question must, however, be adequately guarded, if 
we are to avoid the equally dangerous extreme of a formless faith; saving 
faith can stand only on the foundation of a certain understanding of Christ 
and his redeeming work. This is all very well. But when the question is 
cast into the mold of one’s view of the nature of revelation, as the author 
has done, then a particular animus is displayed. And this is bound to 
color one’s view of the nature of faith. 

It is, therefore, with Baillie’s premise, that in revelation ‘“‘what is directly 
revealed is God Himself rather than truths about God’’ (idem), that we 
take issue. Obviously, the Christian religion is grounded in the fact of 
the self-revelation of God. Yet it is also clear that God does not reveal 
himself ‘‘in the blue’’; he uses means or forms through which the revelation 
is mediated to men. And do not these means frequently take the form of 
truths communicated unto men? A good example of this is the Decalogue, 
in which God has revealed his being and character by means of proposi- 
tional truths, if you please — the very truths that appear to be among the 
pet victims on the whipping post of modern theology. 

In the final chapter, entitled ‘Scripture and Covenant’’, Baillie sets 
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forth the place of Scripture in the scheme of revelation. It is allowed 
that the Scriptures are holy because they are the sole source for our knowl- 
edge of Christ (p. 117), hence we are ‘‘wholly dependent on the Bible for 
the light and truth by which we live” (idem). We should not suppose, 
however, that Baillie and his contemporaries whose views he has brought 
together, entertain anything like the historic Protestant doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Baillie believes in verbal, but not plenary, inspiration (pp. 115 f.). 
Actually, though, the word inspiration here should be placed within 
quotation marks. For it is evident that for Baillie inspiration was not an 
absolutely unique influence of the Holy Spirit upon the biblical writers. 
He does speak of a “‘providential activity” by which they were ‘‘divinely 
assisted” to communicate to the world their message (p. 111). But the 
concept of inspiration is robbed of all meaningful content when statements 
such as the following are made: “Certainly we must say that the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit was not denied to later writers, or to later preachers 
and teachers” (p. 118). ‘‘The weakness of Protestant orthodoxy has been 
that it could show no convincing reason for insisting on the plenary nature 
of the divine assistance to the Scriptural authors while as firmly denying 
it to the mind of the Church in later days” (p. 112). See also page 34. 
Surely there is here a glaring confusion which is not in the interest of 
precision of theological statement. The confusion is between that activity 
of the Holy Spirit by which the canonical Scriptures were “immediately 
inspired’’ (Westminster Confession of Faith, 1:8) and that continuing 
activity of the Holy Spirit, “the inward illumination” (ibid., 1:6), by 
which the church throughout her history has been guided in her study and 
exposition of God’s Word. 

The question naturally arises, What of the canon of Scripture; is it to 
be considered an “open-end” proposition? This is Baillie’s reply: ‘The 
true distinction between the canonical books and the others is not in the 
degree of their inspiration but in the purpose for which it was given. The 
Biblical writers had their own divinely appointed task to perform, and 
they were given the help necessary to its performance. The task entrusted 
to later writers was a different one, and they have been given the help 
necessary for that’’ (p. 118). 

Thus is fashioned the logical end-product of revelation according to the 
new theology. Little else could be expected from one who is concerned that 
no one undertake a ‘‘simple identification of the Christian revelation with 
the contents of the Bible’’ (p. 109). To Baillie the Scriptures are fallible 
because their human authors were fallible men; therefore he can pronounce 
on the Scripture the judgment: ‘‘ ‘He was not that light, but was to bear 
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witness to that light’ ’’ (p. 125). But if the Scriptures are merely a fallible 
witness to the truth, how can we have any certainty that the light of that 
truth shines on us? Baillie’s answer, which is no answer at all, is to say: 
“Surely ... there is that in the Bible to which we must hold fast in a 
way to which we cannot hold fast to its pre-Copernican, even pre-Ptolemaic, 
cosmography of an ‘up-and-down’ and ‘three-storey’ universe” (p. 124). 
The crowning irony of all appears in the epilogue, wherein Baillie with 
powerful eloquence throws out the challenge of revelation to the individual 
in his daily life (pp. 134-148). That challenge is to listen and obey: ‘“‘to 
listen carefully for the voice of God, and then to act in accordance with 
what we hear”’ (p. 134). But on Baillie’s construction of revelation what is 
there to hear and to obey? The confused, contradictory, and even sinful 
babble of some primitive Hebrew who may have thought that he was a 
prophet of God? Just why should I put any credence in his words, if they 
are his words? After all, ‘Nothing is the vehicle of revelation for me 
unless I hear God speaking to me through it” (p. 119). And since man 
appears to be his own judge as to the authenticity and authority of what- 
ever scriptures may confront him, it hardly seems congruous for anyone 
to be urging him to hearken unto and obey the voice of God. Unless, that 
is, we stand once again on the solid ground of the Westminster Confession, 
and say: ‘‘The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed, and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man, or 
Church; but wholly upon God (who is truth itself) the author thereof: and 
therefore it is to be received, because it is the Word of God” (1:4). 


THEODORE J. GEORGIAN 


Bordentown, New Jersey 


ed. David Hugh Jones: The Hymnbook. Richmond: Presbyterian Church 
in the United States; Philadelphia: Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America; Pittsburgh: United Presbyterian Church of North 
America; New York: Reformed Church in America. 1956. 576. $1.75. 


Five denominations — the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S., the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, the Reformed Church in America, and the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church — have united in the publication of a common 
hymnal. It is a new approach to church collaboration or union. Its use 
by all five will establish closer ties and will have a large bearing upon their 
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doctrinal views. For it is a commonplace that our hymns reflect our 
beliefs, and also color and develop our beliefs. Hence it is a question of 
no small importance, what theological direction the new Hymnbook has 
taken. 

This is the third hymnal for the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
within the last twenty-five years and its points of contrast with the earlier 
two are striking. The 1911 hymnal was relatively conservative and was 
in exclusive use until 1933, when a new edition appeared. The 1933 edition 
took a sharp turn towards liberalism. This turn followed a simple pattern; 
many conservative hymns were omitted in favor of hymns of “brother- 
hood”’, and again and again in the good hymns which were retained those 
stanzas disappeared which told of the blood of Christ and salvation from 
the guilt of our sins through him. But the new 1955 Hymnbook, as over 
against the 1933 edition, presents no simple pattern, There are many good 
doctrinal hymns; there are many outspokenly liberal hymns. There are 
about 77 hymns based on the Psalms. The collection is complex; the 
thought apparently has been to give everybody a large share of just what 
he wants, at the cost only of the inconvenience of having to skip past all 
those hymns desired by parties of another faith. 

With one great exception, it cannot be said of the Hymnbook that hymns 
of the true gospel have been omitted. They are here in large numbers. 
Stanzas omitted from the 1933 edition have been restored, such as the 
stanza: 

I'd sing the precious blood He spilt, 
My ransom from the dreadful guilt 
Of sin, and wrath divine; 
I'd sing His glorious righteousness, 
In which all-perfect, heavenly dress 
My soul shall ever shine. 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, drawn from Immanuel’s veins’’; 
“My hope is built on nothing less than Jesus’ blood and righteousness’’; 
“Amazing grace — how sweet the sound — that saved a wretch like me’’; 
hymns of God, of Christ, of the church; most of the old favorite, standard 
hymns: all are here. To be sure, there are omissions, such as: ““The sands 
of time are sinking”’; ‘‘Awake, my soul, in joyful lays”; ‘‘My sins, my sins, 
my Saviour”; “I lay my sins on Jesus’; ‘‘None other Lamb’”’; ‘Weary of 
earth, and laden with my sin’’. And to be sure there are significant stanzas 
missing, such as ‘‘Jesus, thou hast bought us’, from the hymn, ‘Who is 
on the Lord’s side’, and ‘‘God of God... lo, He abhors not the Virgin’s 


womb”’, from “‘O come, all ye faithful’’; and there are significant alterations 
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in familiar words: for example, the phrase ‘‘offspring of the Virgin’s womb” 
has disappeared from ‘‘Hark, the herald angels sing”. Nevertheless, with 
one great exception, the distinctive features of the Biblical revelation are 
to be found here, as expressed in the familiar hymns of the faith. Con- 
servatives may welcome a number of the more popular type of evangelical 
hymns, and certainly the 77 hymns based on the Psalms constitute a large 
addition of Scriptural songs. The large proportion of such songs based on 
the Psalms is the contribution to the Hymnbook of the United and 
Associate Presbyterians, and is a notable change for the other groups. 

The one exception referred to is the omission of any clear reference to 
that everlasting punishment to which sinners will be sentenced at the Day 
of Judgment. This doctrine, so essential to a just view of the true and 
living God and of the significance of that salvation which he bestows by 
grace, is a touchstone today to separate Christian theology from neo- 
orthodox theology. The section of 5 hymns on “‘Jesus Christ — His Coming 
in Glory” simply omits hymns on the Judgment, and the reviewer has 
failed to find elsewhere any clear references to eternal punishment. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the predominant liberalism of 
modern Presbyterianism is left without adequate expression in the Hymn- 
book. An analysis gives a list of 42 unabashedly liberal hymns, in addition 
to 57 more which are so vague as to be without specifically Christian 
content, as well as 47 others difficult to analyze. In quality and character 
the plainly liberal hymns outrun those in the 1933 edition. Carried over is 
Robert Pierson Merrill’s “‘Not alone for mighty empire’: 


God of justice, save the people from the clash of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction, make our nation free indeed. 
Keep her faith in simple manhood strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition in the brotherhood of man. 


But for a sample of new hymns of this type see “Our God, to whom we 
turn”: 


Wherever goodness lurks we catch Thy tones appealing; 
Where man for justice works Thou art Thyself revealing; 
The blood of man, for man on friendship’s altar spilt, 
Betrays the mystic plan on which Thy house is built. 


The most significant doctrinal feature of the Hymnbook would appear to 
be its bland juxtaposition of hymns on the gospel of Christ with hymns 
on the gospel of man. It has not been thought necessary, as in the 1933 
hymnal, to minimize the one in favor of the other. Here both, though mutu- 
ally contradictory, find frank expression. Such a juxtaposition can survive 
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only in the undiscriminate haze engendered by current neo-orthodoxy, in 
which both the language of Christianity and that of anti-Christianity are 
considered existentially compatible. 

Turning to some other features of the Hymnbook, there are 67 ‘‘Scripture 
Readings” not only from the Psalms but from other parts of the Bible, 
which are given according to the Revised Standard Version, except for 
Psalms 1 and 23 which presumably are too familiar in the Authorized Ver- 
sion for acceptable change. Thus the words ‘Kiss the Son, lest he be 
angry’’, from the second Psalm, which represent an unquestionably sound 
text, are distorted to ‘‘Kiss his feet .. .”’. Isaiah 52:15, “‘So shall he sprinkle 
many nations”, is rendered by the suppositious and anti-evangelical ‘‘So 
shall he startle many nations”. Use of the Hymnbook carries such errors 
of the Revised Standard Version into the worship of God. 

The volume itself is slightly smaller than might be expected in a hymnal 
with 600 numbers, and the margins are very narrow, no doubt to keep the 
price down. The paper is not of the best quality and the type has a tend- 
ency to run through the page, leaving faint marks on the other side. 

To sum up: liberals should be quite happy with the Hymnbook. Conserva- 
tives may be happy if they have forgotten the words of Elijah: ‘‘How 
long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him: but if 
Baal, then follow him’’. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Arthur C. Cochrane: The Existentialists and God. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1956. 174. $3.00. 


ed. Carl Michalson: Christianity and the Existentialists. The fifteenth 
series of Tipple Lectures on Christian Biography given during the academic 
year 1953-54 at Drew University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1956. xv, 205. $3.75. 


If the reviewer is not mistaken, the term Existenzphilosophie was intro- 
duced by Prof. F. H. Heinemann in 1929 in his Neue Wege der Philosophie. 
In English the word became existentialism, and thus there appeared a 
word whose destiny was scarcely predictable. Today the word appears 
in all kinds of writing, is used to describe a great variety of ideas such as 
existentialist fashions, art, music, journalism. One may well wonder at 
the result in terms of the cliché, Is such popularity deserved? Existential- 
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ism, or at least existentialists, wants to be taken seriously, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the fact that many serious-minded people think of it 
as a kind of glorified confusion. But whether its wide-spread popularity 
is deserved or not, the fact remains that few philosophical movements 
have so profoundly influenced the trends of religious thought. Therein 
lies the reason for the appearance of these two books in anno Domini 1956. 
Both are works which try to evaluate the contributions to or detractions 
from the Christian Faith made by certain existentialist writers. 

At this point it is interesting to note the titles of these works. The books 
are not concerned so much with existentialism as with existentialists. And 
with good reason. It is probably true that whereas there are various 
existentialists and existentialisms there is no such thing as existentialism. 
And yet there is a similarity, even though there may be no one set of 
guiding principles that pertains to all of the existentialisms. Not even the 
dictum that existentialism teaches the priority of existence over essence 
is claimed by all. None the less, they move in somewhat the same direction, 
all getting their start from a common state of mind. It always takes its 
rise in the experience of the tragic and the catastrophic. Thus continental 
Europe, living in the Gétterdimmerung of its theological liberalism and 
dying in the midst of totalitarian persecution and revenge, was a fertile 
field in which the seeds of existentialism might bring forth their fruit of 
despair. 

Who, then, are the men who have been ripening in the firelight of 
Europe’s decadence and what is their point of contact with the Christian 
Faith that enables them to wield such an influence? Editor Michalson 
gives a brief explanation of criteria by which the Tipple Foundation 
chose the subject matter and personnel for the lecture series of 1953. The 
Foundation provides for a series of lectures to be given each year on 
Christian biography. The subject for that year’s lectures was ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of Christian Existentialism”. Michalson confesses that the choice 
of existentialists whose biographies were to be studied needed to bé quite 
arbitrary, so that professed Christians such as Mounier, Scheler, and Loen 
are omitted, while someone is included like Martin Heidegger, who, even 
if it be granted that he is not an atheist, can scarcely by any verbal ma- 
nipulation be called a Christian. Michalson does point out, and with this 
we would agree, that only the most sanitary of existentialists have been 
chosen to have a place in this series. The men finally selected are Kierke- 
gaard, Miguel de Unamuno, Nicholas Berdyaev, Gabriel Marcel and 
Martin Heidegger. The men who handle these assignments are H. Richard 
Niebuhr, John A. Mackay, Matthew Spinka, J. V. Langmead Casserley, 
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and Erich Dinkler. Two lectures are then added, one by Paul Tillich on 
“Existentialist Aspects of Modern Art’’, easily the best chapter in the 
whole book, and one by Stanley Romaine Hopper entitled, ‘On The 
Naming of the Gods in Hélderlin and Rilke” — Hdlderlin and Rilke being 
poets with very marked existentialist tendencies whose work is reflected in 
the later writings of Heidegger. 

Dubuque University’s Arthur C. Cochrane, writing on The Existentialists 
and God, although agreeing with Michalson as to the profound influence 
that existentialism is having on the reinterpretation of Christianity, uses 
a different point of departure in selecting the specific existentialists with 
whom he is most concerned. In the Preface he says, ‘‘I became convinced 
that the central and basic problem for theology today is that of distinguish- 
ing between the various concepts of being held by existentialists inside and 
outside the Church and the Christian doctrine of the being of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It seemed to me that almost all of the crucial issues for 
theology go back to the fundamental question of the ultimate reality in 
relation to which man’s life is lived. Before there could ... be a meaning- 
ful presentation of other Christian doctrines for our day, it was imperative 
to clear up, if possible, the widespread confusion of theology with existen- 
tial ontology” (p. 7). In order to achieve this clarification Cochrane 
chooses to analyse the doctrines of ontology held by Kierkegaard, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Tillich, Gilson and Barth. 

Are these works successful in accomplishing their purpose? In the 
introductory chapter on ‘‘What is Existentialism?’’, Michalson says, ‘‘Ir- 
respective of what one may believe to be the relation between any philos- 
ophy and the Christian faith, it is an intellectual fact that existential 
philosophy is now exerting a telling influence upon the elucidation of the 
Christian faith. It becomes the obligation of the interpreter to trace the 
lines along which the interaction between existentialism and Christianity 
is taking place and to evaluate its significance” (p. 20). In this regard 
Niebuhr and Mackay have signally failed, for neither indicates the “‘line 
of interaction’’ nor tries to ‘“‘evaluate the significance’”’ of the interaction. 
It is a different story when we come to Matthew Spinka’s delineation of 
the thought of Nicholas Berdyaev. He shows in a matter of a few brief 
paragraphs the way in which Berdyaev would reconstruct the system of 
Christian doctrine in order to conform to existentialist philosophy, making 
it quite obvious that such a reconstruction would not be historic Chris- 
tianity. He regards Berdyaev’s greatest contribution to be his insistent 
plea for the recognition of the spiritual nature of man. But even here 
historic Christianity would be faced with a problem. For what can be 
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meant by a spiritual nature which is neither the product of divine creation 
in the first place nor the object of a forensic redemption in the second. 

Casserley’s handling of the Romish existentialism of Marcel leaves much 
to be desired. Heinemann says, ‘‘Marcel is indeed one of the most original 
among the very few metaphysicians of our time’’.t Casserley seems to in- 
dicate an agreement with this judgment when he says, ‘Perhaps no phi- 
losopher since Socrates . . . gives us so clear a picture of the metaphysician 
at work” (p. 81). And yet Casserley does not make crystal clear just what 
work Marcel, the metaphysician, has done. True, he mentions the dis- 
tinction which Marcel makes between ‘‘problem” and ‘‘mystery”’ and his 
conception of human reality in terms of the ‘“‘we’’. But the interaction of 
these concepts with Christian theology and the significance they have for 
the interpretation of Christian faith is missing. He does speak of the 
“profoundly Christian character” of Marcel’s existentialism in connection 
with the ‘‘We-reality’’, but the exact point of contact is not made. One 
can only speculate why Cochrane with his preoccupation with ultimate 
ontology did not include a discussion of Marcel, the metaphysician. 

Erich Dinkler’s treatment of the all but incomprehensible Heidegger is 
excellent. After a careful presentation of the ontology of Heidegger, 
Dinkler proceeds to evaluate quite clearly the relation between this 
philosophy and the Christian Faith. ‘‘Christ Jesus never has been explicitly 
the impulse of his philosophical discrimination. Never has he taken up the 
New Testament as a starting point for his thinking”’ (p. 116). “‘We cannot 
assert that the God in whom the Christian faith believes, God as a person 
and not as a neutral concept of Being as such, is the god of Heidegger”’ 
(p. 117). “From Heidegger’s thought we can never deduce a theological 
doctrine”’ (p. 118). ‘‘What Heidegger says... is primarily that a Funda- 
mentalist [one to whom the Bible is a divine revelation and the truth — 
E. E. Z.] can neither be a philosopher nor arrive at ultimate questions... . 
I think Heidegger is right. Such Fundamentalist belief is no faith because 
here for the sake of self-security venturing self-surrender as an essential 
feature of faith is eliminated” (p. 121). Here both Heidegger and Dinkler 
evidence a total misapprehension of the scriptural doctrine of faith. Faith 
is indeed self-surrender to God in Christ, not for self-security, but for self- 
realization, 7. e., for realizing the self which bears the image of God, which 
self was designed to reflect the glory of God in this life as well as in that 
which is to come. Without this self-surrender through whose instrumen- 


t F. H. Heinemann: Existentialism and The Modern Predicament, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, p. 134. 
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tality the divine image, all but destroyed by sin, is restored, there is and 
can be no self-realization, no realization of the purpose for which man was 
created. 

It becomes evident that in Cochrane’s concern to deliver the Christian 
church from existential ontology he wants to preserve for the church the 
thinking of Kierkegaard and Barth. He is eager to disavow Kierkegaard’s 
paternity of modern existentialism. He maintains that all that needed to 
be added to the ontology of Kierkegaard was the Christological corrective 
applied by Karl Barth. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Cochrane continually analyzes the ontological doctrines of existentialism 
from a Barth-Kierkegaard point of view. 

There is little doubt that Cochrane is correct in challenging the onto- 
logical positions of Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, Tillich, and Gilson. It is 
extremely doubtful that Tillich, following quite closely the thinking of 
Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre, has any real contribution to make to an 
orthodox ontology. In an incisive polemic Cochrane exclaims, ‘‘Tillich 
does not need Christ and his revelation in his system.... It is incontro- 
vertably clear that Tillich can and does arrive at his view of God inde- 
pendently of the Christian revelation attested in Scripture, just as the 
secular existentialists have arrived at the concept of being-itself outside of 
the Church and Scripture. Churchmen should be thoroughly aware of 
what is at stake here. It means that theology cannot claim any independent 
existence for itself, that is, of having its own unique source and norm. It 
means that Church proclamation need not be based upon the Bible... . 
The Church... would become superfluous.... Churchmen, therefore, 
should not be deceived by a book entitled Systematic Theology when it is 
actually a systematic philosophy — by a book which is not a witness to 
Jesus Christ, but to ‘“‘being-itself,”’ to which he is subordinate and of which 
he is only a symbol” (p. 90). 

But what Cochrane, the translator of Otto Weber’s Karl Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics, does not see, is that churchmen can also be equally deceived by 
a book called Kirchliche Dogmatik, and that with particular regard to the 
ontological doctrines it sets forth. We may concede to Barth and Cochrane 
that Reformed theology since the seventeenth century has not been true 
to its calling, when it was content in its dogmatic construction to introduce 
the idea of God-in-general before it presented the idea of God as the Trinity. 
One can never reason from the facts of this world to the God of the Hebrew- 
Christian Scriptures. We cannot follow Thomas Aquinas and Bishop 
Butler and Etienne Gilson to the probable establishment of some kind of 
God by means of natural theology and then by a kind of linguistic leger- 
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demain equate that God with the God of the Bible. All of which is not to 
say that it is wrong to confess God’s self-revelation in nature. But it is to 
say that the revelation in nature can be understood properly and adequately 
only in the light of the trinitarian revelation of Scripture. 

But this concession is not to understand with Barth, and apparently 
with Cochrane, that God is what he is in his self-revelation in Christ. It is 
Barth’s consistent application of this so-called Christological corrective 
that makes his ultimate ontology a snare and a delusion. Cochrane is well 
aware of the implications of this position. He says, ‘‘No teacher in the 
history of the Church has seen so clearly as Barth that the existence and 
nature of God is known exclusively in God’s act upon us as Lord and 
Saviour in Jesus Christ’’ (p. 116). ‘‘Barth’s theology is a corrective to 
both liberalism and orthodoxy in that it challenges theologians to advance 
to a Christological interpretation of all doctrines of the Church” (idem). 

The significance of all this is clearly understood and set forth by Cochrane 
as follows: ‘‘God’s act in the revelation of his name, in which his inmost 
hidden nature is revealed, is his act of seeking and creating fellowship with 
us. Moreover, because God’s revelation is his self-revelation, he also does 
the same in himself, in his eternal nature (reviewer’s italics). This one act 
is what charcterizes his act as divine and his person as divine. We shall 
not find anything else in God’s eternal being.... This is his eternal 
being’’ (p. 119). ‘‘There is no being, no existence, and no essence of God 
behind or beyond the totality of his reality given in Jesus Christ. Neither 
in time nor in eternity is there a possible knowledge of God over and 
beyond the totality of his being in Jesus Christ’ (p. 126). Surely it is 
obvious that such a conception of the divine being is utterly foreign to 
the Scriptures, is in fact once again the product of philosophical specula- 
tion, scarcely an improvement on the ontological speculation of Heidegger 
and Sartre. And these existentialist ontologies are no improvement on the 
whole of liberal dogmatic construction. Just as liberalism had to write its 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, so existential philosophy will one day have 
to write its ‘‘Quest of the Ontological Reality”. And the latter will be no 
more successful than the former. For just as liberalism with its pre- 
theoretical commitments against the inspired and inerrant Word of God 
could never find the true Jesus, so existentialism with the same pretheo- 
retical commitments will never find the God in whom and through whom 
and unto whom are all things. 


Ear E. ZETTERHOLM 


Muskegon, Michigan 
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Oscar Cullmann: The State in the New Testament. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1956. xi, 123. $2.50. 


Oscar Cullmann: The Early Church: Studies in Early Christian History 
and Theology. Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1956. xii, 217. $4.50. 


No contemporaneous continental New Testament scholar, not even 
excepting Joachim Jeremias of Géttingen, is so well known in the English 
speaking world as Oscar Cullmann. His major works on Christ and Time 
and Peter: Disciple-A postle-Martyr have firmly established his reputation 
as a teacher and writer of the first rank. Briefer treatises on The Earliest 
Christian Confessions, Baptism in the New Testament and Early Christian 
Worship, like his major works, have also become available in English dress 
within the last five years. The breadth and intensity of his present day 
impact are also reflected in the fact that, early in 1955, he came to this 
country to lecture at several theological seminaries. At a number of semi- 
naries he delivered a course of lectures on the theme ‘“‘The State in the New 
Testament’’, and these discourses are now presented to a wider audience 
in one of the volumes under review here. The other volume on the other 
hand, The Early Church, was initiated in England and consists of a collec- 
tion of ten shorter writings and articles not generally accessible for the 
most part even to readers of German or French theological publications. 
While all the studies are of considerable interest and value, three may be 
singled out as of special import. The longest article entitled ‘The Tradi- 
tion” carries forward the discussion of the basic theme of Scripture and 
tradition with which Cullmann’s book on Peter was centrally occupied. 
Two other substantial studies on ‘The Kingship of Christ and the Church 
in the New Testament” and ‘‘The Return of Christ’’ considerably enlarge 
one’s understanding of Cullmann’s approach to the subject of Christ and 
the gospel which was chiefly in view in Christ and Time. 

In this review attention will chiefly center upon the treatise on the state 
rather than the collection of articles. In doing so, however, one is com- 
pelled to take note of the fact that this treatise is largely an expansion 
upon and development of a theme presented previously in a larger context, 
and especially in the essay on ‘‘The Kingship of Christ and the Church in 
the New Testament” and reflected upon briefly in the tenth article entitled 
Early Christianity and Civilization (cf. especially pp. 199 f.). Although 
Cullmann’s position is that of Heilsgeschichte, and he appears at times to 
be too strictly hemmed in by his Christocentric approach, it is highly 
significant that he develops his view of the state, as of the church, in con- 
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nection with a refreshing recognition of the New Testament doctrine of the 
universal scope of the kingship of Christ. And although one may not accept 
his analysis of terms at every point, as for example when he distinguishes 
oversharply between the present reign of Christ and the future manifesta- 
tion of the kingdom of God, nor be persuaded by every feature of his 
exegetical argument, nevertheless it is salutary to observe that the history 
of redemption is evaluated not only on the background of but also as an 
integral part of universal history. 

The most striking feature of Cullmann’s discussion of the state is that, 
on the background of discerning evaluation of data in the teaching:of Jesus, 
the teaching of Paul and the testimony of Revelation, he concludes that 
in all parts of the New Testament we are confronted with a single Christian 
point of view. Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, the affirma- 
tions of Romans 13 and the resistance called for in Revelation 13 are not 
really contradictory. His conclusion is bound up first of all with the judg- 
ment that only limited prerogatives have been granted to the state under 
the lordship of Christ. And so if the state remains within its proper limits 
it may be acknowledged as a servant of God; if, however, it transgresses 
these limits it becomes the instrument of Satan. And, in the second place, 
as the place of the state within history is contemplated, that is as it is 
viewed as belonging to an order that must come to an end, it will be 
recognized as having a provisional character. Within this perspective the 
author sums up the church’s task with regard to the state as follows: 


First, it must loyally give the State everything necessary to its exist- 
ence. It has to oppose anarchy and all Zealotism within its own ranks. 
Second, it has to fulfill the office of watchman over the State. That 
means: it must remain in principle critical toward every State and be 
ready to warn it against transgression of its legitimate limits. Third, it 
must deny to the State which exceeds its limits whatever such a State 
demands that lies within the province of religio-idealogical excess; and 
in its preaching the Church must courageously describe this excess as 
opposition to God (pp. 90 f.). 


In support of his thesis Cullmann effectively shows that Luke 23:2 does 
not teach that the sphere of Caesar is there presented as being of equal 
value with the sphere of God. 


If Jesus had really attributed to Caesar’s sphere the same value as God’s, 
then he would have placed himself on the side of the Herodians. For 
this is exactly what the collaborationists maintained: Caesar is God’s 
counterpart. Actually Jesus does not say this. He merely recognizes 
that within its sphere the State can demand what belongs to it: money, 
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taxes. But it is not placed on the same level as God. Give God what is 
his! That means: your life, your entire person (pp. 35 f.). 


The author also effectively shows that Romans 13:1 does not teach that 
Christians who, out of loyalty to the gospel of Christ, offer resistance to a 
state’s totalitarian claim stand under Paul’s condemnation (pp. 55-70). 
Illuminating too is his discussion of the state in the Revelation of John, 
as he demonstrates that the state to which resistance must be offered is 
precisely the state that makes a totalitarian religious claim, although even 
here in Revelation 13:10 the legitimate function of the state is also re- 
cognized (pp. 71 ff.). 

Considering the eminently helpful character of Cullmann’s development 
of his principal thesis, it is the more regrettable therefore that the book 
is marred at several points, as it seems to this reviewer, by a tendency to 
overpress certain exegetical data in an effort to substantiate certain refine- 
ments of his position. This observation applies to his treatment of the 
position of Jesus in relationship to that of the Zealots. Although he sharply 
rejects the notion that Jesus himself was a Zealot, he insists that the points 
of contact with the Zealot movement are far more significant than have 
generally been supposed. Thus he maintans, for example, on quite flimsy 
grounds, that ‘‘Jesus had Zealots around him in his inner circle of disciples” 
(p. 14) and that “Jesus must have had an especially strong attraction for 
these people” (p. 17). 

His major exegetical error, as it seems to me, is however that he main- 
tains that ‘‘for Jesus the Zealot ideal constituted the true temptation — 
from the very beginning, when the devil offered him world dominion after 
his baptism, to the moment when he rebuked Peter as Satan, and finally 
to the decisive moment in Gethsemane, when the devil once again tempted 
him in the same way as in the beginning” (pp. 17 f.; cf. pp. 9, 16, 24, 27, 
30, 40). Cullmann is certainly quite wrong in maintaining that the offer 
of world dominion and the possession of world dominion are as such satanic. 
To have dominion over the kingdoms of the world is as such no more satanic 
than to have the power to make stones into loaves of bread. The offer of 
world dominion was not the temptation; rather the offer of world dominion 
was held out as a reward for yielding to temptation. And the temptation 
took the form of calling upon Jesus to be disobedient to Him who sent 
Him and to subject Himself rather to Satan. 

Similarly Cullmann holds a quite unacceptable and unsubstantiated 
understanding of Peter’s confession of Christ in Matthew 16 when he 
insists that this represented “the Zealot interpretation of the Messiah” 
(p. 27). This passage teaches indeed that Peter had an inadequate concep- 
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tion of Jesus’ messiahship, and in particular that he would not allow for 
the program of suffering as a prelude to the messianic glory, but there is no 
basis whatsoever for the judgment that Peter at this time conceived of 
messiahship in sheerly political terms. 

The Gethsemane narrative likewise does not allow for the inference that 
the temptation with which Jesus was confronted was that he should con- 
strue his role as Messiah in political terms (p. 40). The temptation that 
Jesus should not have borne His cross to the very end would not, if He 
had yielded to it, have required Him to assume the role of a political Mes- 
siah. He might simply have abandoned His mission as the suffering 
servant of the Lord in the hope perhaps of an imminent entrance upon 
eschatological glory. In any case, the argument that the Zealot ideal con- 
stituted the true temptation for Jesus is not soundly argued from the 
exegetical data. 

The contents of the volume of studies are so rich and the points of view 
so stimulating that one could wish for the opportunity of discussing each 
article in turn. It seems necessary, however, to limit myself to a few 
comments concerning the lengthy article on “The Tradition’. Together 
with his book on Peter this essay constitutes a notable contribution to the 
subject of Scripture and tradition. One may learn much from what the 
author has to say as he speaks of the exalted Lord as the direct author of 
the tradition of the apostles, as he deals with the conception of the aposto- 
late and as he reflects upon the formation of the canon in the early church. 
An effective case is made for the necessity of distinguishing between tradi- 
tion and tradition: between the tradition of the elders and the Lord’s tradi- 
tion and between the apostolic tradition and the post-apostolic tradition. 
In finding the ultimate source of revelation in the Lord, in insisting that 
the real presence of the apostles in the church of all periods is given to us 
in the New Testament (p. 82), and in speaking of the actualization of the 
revelation in Scripture, Cullmann appears to go a long way towards a 
vindication of the New Testament canon. 

Nevertheless his position on the canon is quite unsatisfactory in a number 
of respects, and one cannot but wonder whether Cullmann is consistent 
with himself. In the first place, he does not give unequivocal expression 
to the thought that the authority of the New Testament is an intrinsic 
authority rather than one that is imposed upon it. For he speaks 
of historical circumstances which led the church about 150 A. D. “‘to 
conceive the idea of a canon”’ and insists ‘‘that the Church itself made 
the canon” (p. 89). In the second place, he displays an inadequate 
conception of the canonicity of the Old Testament when he maintains 
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that it was admitted by the church as canonical “‘because it was believed 
that the period of the incarnation is the mid-point of time, the mid-point 
in the history of salvation which begins before the incarnation and con- 
tinues beyond it. The Old Testament was received into the canon as the 
testimony to that part of the history of salvation which prepared for the 
incarnation” (pp. 92f.). This appears to rest the authority of the Old 
Testament basically upon the church’s Christocentric interpretation thereof 
rather than upon its divine inspiration. 

Finally, although Cullmann speaks of the New Testament as a norm 
and as the actualization of revelation he seems to stop distinctly short of 
identifying Scripture with the word of God. The presence of the human 
element in Scripture adds up in his judgment to human imperfection 
(p. 99; cf. p. 85). In another article he claims that this human element is 
part of the ‘‘scandal of the cross”’: 


The human way, with all the element of ‘scandal’, in which the books 
of the New Testament were written and the canon constituted, is a 
necessary ‘rock of offense’ which God desired, and on which alone true 
faith and the divine inspiration of the Bible could be founded. Within 
this process, containing as it did all human defects and every kind of 
secular influence, the Holy Spirit was at work, so that the Word of God 
might be revealed to humanity. This is faith in the ‘inspiration’ of the 
Bible, so long as the ‘scandal’ is not removed. Let us think of this 
‘scandal’: that we have four different narratives of the life of Jesus, two 
of which at least do not even come directly from the group of the Twelve 
and which do not agree with each other. Let us think of another ‘scan- 
dal’: that for the whole New Testament we have different manuscripts 
of which the texts do not harmonize and which sometimes, as in Gala- 
tians 2.5, teach two precisely opposite lessons! From the beginning 
efforts have been made to hide that particular scandal just as they 
have been made to hide the scandal of the humanity of Christ and of 
the imperfection of the members of the Church. We have shown else- 
where how the Gnostics tried to set on one side the scandal of the 
plurality of the gospels by substituting one alone. The theories of the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible in the strict sense of the word show the 
same preoccupation (p. 10). 


In this remarkable statement Cullmann is strangely and loosely joining 
together many facts and observations under the designation the “‘scandal 
of the cross’’. Sinful man may take offense in the cross of Christ but this 
does not detract from its divine efficacy. And is not Cullmann engaged in 
speculation rather than exegesis when he implies that there were imperfec- 
tions in Scripture which were the ‘‘necessary rock of offense which God 
desired’”’? His other observations in this connection also show that there 
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is a fundamental confusion between the objective character of Scripture 
and various subjective reponses to it. Sinful and ignorant men may lack 
understanding of Scripture and even take offense at various features and 
aspects of its contents, but such attitudes and reactions contribute nothing 
to the demonstration of the proposition that there are imperfections in 
Scripture. No more than the human nature of Christ requires the conclu- 
sion that He was fallible does the human character of the Bible, bound up 
with the observation that its secondary authors were men, justify the 
inference that it is necessarily subject to error. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


George E. Ladd: The Blessed Hope. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 1956. 167. $3.00. 


Once again the able pen of George E. Ladd has been taken up to give 
us a refreshing and provocative study in biblical eschatology, this time on 
the subject of the “secret rapture’ theory of the return of Christ before 
the “great tribulation”. In a previous book entitled, Crucial Questions 
About the Kingdom of God, Dr. Ladd, who is Professor of New Testament 
History and Biblical Theology at Fuller Theological Seminary, effectively 
dealt with the dispensationalist argument that ‘‘one must not talk about 
any Kingdom of God as existing in our generation . . . any statement point- 
ing to the kingdom must be placed at the end of this age’’ (op. cit., p. 9). 
While he held firmly to the premillennial advent of Christ to set up the 
“glorious manifestation’”’ of the kingdom, “‘when Christ, as the glorious 
King, rules over the earth in fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecies’’ 
(p. 116), he yet held that there was ‘‘another revelation of God’s regal 
power in a spiritual realm” (idem) in the here and now. 

In this new work Ladd takes another of the dispensationalist’s favorite 
themes, the secret, pre-tribulation rapture, and subjects it to the probing 
searchlight of the Scriptures. In this reviewer’s opinion he has accom- 
plished his “‘irenic purpose”’,-which was to show that ‘‘the Word of God does 
not make the Blessed Hope synonymous with a pretribulation rapture’’ 
(p. 12). What is more, he accomplishes this purpose, as he tried to do, in 
a “kindly and generous spirit’, by ‘‘courteous discussion” (p. 13) — no 
mean feat when he is dealing with those who claim for their pre-tribulation 
rapture “‘that anything less smacks of liberalism” (p. 10). 
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The first two chapters are devoted to demonstrating that the early 
church did not expect to escape the great tribulation and that such an 
expectation first arose among the Plymouth Brethren of England during 
the early nineteenth century. Even among many who first accepted this 
new teaching there were those who felt compelled to reverse themselves 
and accept a post-tribulation rapture. That the post-Apostolic church did 
not accept a pre-tribulation rapture is pretty well accepted among students 
of church history, but there would certainly be many who would rise up to 
challenge the statement that “the first three centuries were characterized 
by a futurist, premillennial interpretation”’ (p. 35). Dr. D. H. Kromminga, 
one who himself was inclined to the premillennialist interpretation, made a 
study of this very matter, and in his work, The Millennium in the Church, 
came to a different conclusion. But we pass quickly over these chapters 
for they do not bring us the “‘meat”’ of the book. 

The heart of Ladd’s positive treatment of his theme is found in the next 
two chapters. First, he adduces all the pertinent usages of the three Greek 
words mapovaia, dmoxadufis and émrpavera, showing that it is unjustified 
to separate the first from the other two and to apply it to a secret rapture 
seven years earlier. All three words apply to the same event. His quo- 
tation of II Thess. 2:8, where Christ will slay the man of sin by the “‘epi- 
phany of his parousia’’ is especially telling on this point. However, it is 
unfortunate that he was not able to reckon with the latest in the pre- 
tribulationist shifts to avoid the force of this argument, namely the claim 
that all three words can be and are used indiscriminately for both the ‘‘se- 
cret rapture”’ and the “glorious appearing”’ after the tribulation. (Cf. Biblio- 
theca Sacra, January, 1956, p. 6). What this latest shift means is that the 
pre-tribulationists are admitting defeat before Ladd’s argument here, but 
claiming that this outpost of their defense was not worth defending 
anyway. Their real fortress always lay on a different part of the 
battlefield, they say, and now they will beat a strategic retreat to its 
shelter. 

But Ladd does not stop at the outpost. He challenges the pre-tribu- 
lationist position at its crucial point, the exegesis of the relevant passages 
in the New Testament. In a rapid sketch the principal passages, such as 
Matt. 24, II Thess. 2, I Thess. 4, I Cor. 15, Rev. 20, and others, are covered, 
and in each case he shows that a distinction between a return before and 
after a period of great tribulation is unwarranted. This reviewer found 
his demonstration convincing, but wonders whether this chapter might 
not have been expanded and the exegesis of the Scriptures entered into 
more fully. After stating so nobly: ‘‘Persuasiveness is no authority; the 
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one question must be, what does the Word of God teach?” (p. 11), we look 
for more along this line than we have received. 

Having shown that the main passages of Scripture that refer to the re- 
turn of Christ give no support to a secret rapture, Ladd proceeds to the 
“second-string”’ texts, those from which it is inferred. Examples of these 
are the supposed distinction between Christ’s coming “for” and ‘“‘with”’ 
His saints, the difference between the ‘‘Day of Christ’’ and the ‘‘Day of 
the Lord”’, the ‘‘Restrainer”’ of II Thess. 2:6, 7, and a number of passages 
in the Apocalypse of John. His conclusion is brief, ‘‘Pretribulationism is 
an unnecessary inference .... Students of the Word may be permitted to 
make such an inference if they care to do so, but in such an important 
matter, they should be willing to admit that it is an assumption and not 
the sure Word of God” (pp. 103 f.). 

The next three chapters are models of simplicity in destroying an 
erroneous interpretation of Scripture. Here Ladd considers three of the 
pre-tribulationist’s arguments: first, that the believer cannot obey the 
command to ‘watch’ for the Lord’s return if the post-tribulationist is 
right; second, that the Scriptures teach that believers are not to experience 
the wrath of God; third, that by “rightly dividing the word of truth” one 
sees that the “great tribulation” must be assigned to “Jewish ground”. 
No words are wasted, and the reader is left with a firm sense of conviction 
as he sees these three points so ably parried. 

Having shown that the text of Scripture does not require a pre-tribu- 
lation rapture and having answered the standard objections of his oppo- 
nents, Ladd gives a brief conclusion in which he affirms that ‘‘The Blessed 
Hope”’ is shared by all true believers, the hope of the glorious return of 
our Lord. It is refreshing, in this connection, to find a statement like this: 
“Amillennialism and premillennialism stand together in the insistence that 
salvation will never be brought to its consummation and the kingdom of 
God come in its fullness without the personal, visible return of the same 
Jesus who was taken up into heaven. No theological liberal will share this 
doctrine. ...Only men who believe in a prophetic Scripture, inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, will debate the question. Was B. B. Warfield moving 
toward liberalism because he was a postmillennialist? Was J. Gresham 
Machen any less a fundamentalist because he was an amillennialist? We 
must not lose our perspective nor permit attention to be diverted from the 
main issues of the day to those which are relatively unimportant” (p.140). 

The significance of this book does not lie in any new light it sheds upon 
the Bible, for there is very little in it that has not been said many times 
before. Rather, its significance lies along two different lines. First, the 
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simple fact that an avowed premillennialist, recognized as a thorough 
scholar, can have such a book published and still be accepted as a true 
evangelical by pretribulationists is a feat in itself. Only those who have 
experienced the ostracism of beloved brethren because of differences in 
eschatology can fully appreciate the importance of this. Second, the very 
simplicity and the irenic tone of the book are going to give it an influence 
among laymen (and even among many preachers who have little time for 
laborious exegesis) that a belligerent and detailed work like Alexander 
Reese’s The Approaching Advent of Christ never succeeded in obtaining. 

Perhaps a new day of armistice and “peaceful coexistence” between 
not simply pre- and post-tribulationists but between pre- and post- and 
a-millenarians is dawning. If this book has helped toward that end let us 
rejoice and join in proclaiming the good news of a Saviour, crucified, risen 
and coming again. 


JosepH C. HOLBROOK, JR. 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


G. H. Lang: The Parabolic Teaching of Scripture. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1955. 400. $3.50. 


It is refreshing to welcome a major expository work on the parables from 
a thoroughly evangelical standpoint. Although best known to American 
readers as the translator of Erich Sauer’s “histories of salvation,” Mr. G. H. 
Lang has been for many years one of England’s ablest and most respected 
Bible teachers. He has produced a number of devotional works of his own, 
including commentaries on Daniel, Revelation, and Hebrews, but this 
book is his most significant contribution. It takes some account of the 
figurative language of the Old Testament, John the Baptist, the Pauline 
epistles, and the book of Revelation, but centers attention upon the 
parables of Jesus. These are studied historically, and effort is made to 
place them in their true perspective in Jesus’ ministry and in the history 
of redemption. 

Many pitfalls confront the serious student of the parables. Allegorical 
interpretation on the one hand and form-criticism on the other have 
obscured their true meaning. Lang makes only passing allusion to the 
former tendency and none at all to the latter, yet his basic principle for the 
interpretation of parabolic teaching affords a basis for avoiding errors in 
both directions: 
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Parables are like pictures, in that they require details to make up the 
general picture but without each detail having of necessity a special and 
separate lesson. It may or may not be so (p. 16). 


The thrust of Lang’s principle is against the allegorical approach, yet it is 
not so rigid as to allow for the assertion that any elements interpreted in 
detail within the gospels themselves must be secondary, because they are 
allegories of the early church rather than authentic parables of the Lord. 
Indeed Lang draws no sharp distinction between parable and allegory; he 
includes both under the broader heading of “parabolic teaching,” making 
room even for such a forthright “allegory” as Gal. 4:21 ff. The decision 
as to what degree of special significance is possessed by specific details 
hinges not so much on strict a priori principles as on the characteristics 
of each particular parable. 

In many cases the same figure may have different applications or different 
figures may be used for the same reality (p. 124). The “‘master of the house”’ 
may refer either to Christ himself (Luke 13:25), or to the servants awaiting 
his return (Luke 12:39). The coming of the Son of Man may be compared 
to the intrusion of a thief or even pictured in terms of a carcass attracting 
vultures (Luke 17:37). Lang finds no difficulty in such figures. While 
inappropriate in themselves, in each case they are part of a total picture 
and help to bring out one central point of comparison. 

On the other hand, certain types are as “rigid as mathematics”’ (p. 93). 
By the analogy of scripture, the leaven must depict an evil influence in the 
kingdom of God rather than the manifestation of the kingdom itself. In 
the parable of the mustard seed, the ‘‘birds of the heavens”’ are interpreted 
as evil spirits, because that was their role in the parable of the sower (p. 92). 
Lang regards the growth of the mustard seed into a tree as an abnormal and 
therefore unhealthy development in the kingdom of God, yet it is actually 
no more abnormal than the thirty-, sixty-, or hundred-fold harvest in the 
parable of the sower, which Lang rightly understands as the triumph of 
the kingdom. A tenfold harvest was above normal in first century Palestine 
(Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, pp. 22n., 92). 

These apparent inconsistencies do not violate Lang’s basic principle. 
They do, however, reflect his practical motives. He is squarely opposed 
to any idea of a great visible church as the kingdom of God on earth, 
gradually conquering the world through the gospel. God works through 
small independent assembles; the kingdom is promised to a “‘little flock.” 
Outward growth and prosperity is a sign of corruption. But if we remember 
that mustard seed springs up in a season, while leaven works overnight, 
we will see that there is little or no thought of a long process of growth. 
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The kingdom parables are distinctly eschatological. Their point lies in the 
contrast between the beginnings of the kingdom in Jesus’ historical 
ministry, and its glorious climax in the consummation. The church age is 
not prominently in view. Therefore Lang’s rigid application of details 
unnecessarily complicates the picture. The fault, however, lies not in the 
basic principle but in its concrete expression. A fuller appreciation of 
eschatology might have avoided this difficulty. 

In general the author’s approach to the parables is eschatological only in 
a somewhat restricted sense. He lays little stress on the New Testament 
conviction that ‘‘the end of all things is at hand.” In the light of the early 
chapters of John’s Gospel, he finds that from the very beginning the 
dominant theme of Jesus’ public ministry was the death of God’s Son for 
the sins of the world, and the necessity of the new birth (John 1:29, 3:3, 
3:14). This must determine even the interpretation of Jesus’ proclamation 
that “‘the kingdom of God is at hand,” so that the latter refers not to the 
consummation but to a spiritual reign in the hearts of men. For “the 
heart must be renewed before the outward kingdom can be re-established”’ 
(p. 20). But the argument is not conclusive. Why could not Jesus, the 
anointed prophet of God, have announced the final eschatological kingdom 
as ‘‘near” in the plan of God on the basis of the decisive redemptive work 
that he had already begun? Such an answer would do justice to the 
synoptics as well as John and alleviate the necessity of making them 
depend upon the Fourth Gospel for their meaning. 

As to the parables themselves, Lang holds that in general they view the 
kingdom in comprehensive terms, from the ministry of Jesus down through 
the whole church age to the time of the consummation. Only some of the 
later parables, such as those of the Olivet discourse, look forward to the 
end of the age and refer specifically to those who will be on earth when the 
Lord returns. Even these do not necessarily involve a sense of the immi- 
nence of the end. Rather, they are interpreted in terms of details found 
in the book of Revelation, particular events of the end time, such as the 
rapture of the church, the marriage supper of the Lamb, and the establish- 
ment of the millennial kingdom. 

On this basis Lang approaches the important practical question of the 
relation between eschatology and ethics. His solution to this problem is 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of the book. In many cases he finds 
that Jesus’ ethical demands are grounded in the prospect of specific 
eschatological rewards. Eternal life is a free gift of God’s pardoning grace 
and an assured possession of every Christian, but participation in particular 
blessings of the end time is a reward for a godly life and may be forfeited 
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if the believer is unfaithful. This gives rise to many other distinctions 
among believers: not all possess the Spirit; all are in the eternal kingdom 
but not all enter the millennial kingdom; some rule in the kingdom while 
others are only subjects. Lang places the rapture of the church at Rev. 
16:15 (‘‘Behold I come as a thief’’), but this is only for the servants who 
are earnestly watching for the Lord’s return. Not all Christians, but only 
these faithful ones, compose the bride of Christ. The parable of the ten 
virgins applies to believers who have already missed this blessing and who 
are awaiting the return of Christ with his bride that they may be guests 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb (p. 315). The foolish virgins forfeit 
even this privilege. But although they miss the great feast, they do not 
lose their eternal salvation. It is much the same in the case of the man 
without a wedding garment. The garment which he lacks is not the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, but as in Rev. 19:8 the “righteous acts 


” 


of the saints.’”’ The ‘‘outer darkness’’ into which he is cast is not eternal 
punishment, but simply banishment from the brilliantly-lighted wedding 
feast (pp. 305 ff.). Although these eschatological parables refer primarily 
to believers living when the Lord comes, the same principles of judgment 
will hold for those who die before the Parousia. ‘The warnings are neither 
shirked nor softened, yet the truth of the everlasting security of the 
regenerate is firmly maintained” (p. 7). Only in the parable of the tares 
does Lang find any extended attention given to false professors. The 
practical concern of his book is with the Christian and with the importance 
of attaining the eschatological blessings that God has promised. This 
thesis emerges more and more clearly as Lang proceeds from the synoptic 
parables to speak of the vine and the branches, the body of Christ, the 
olive tree, and the holy city. 

The element of rewards and judgments for the Christian is indeed an 
important feature of the New Testament and has not received the attention 
it deserves, but the reviewer feels that Lang has allowed it to govern his 
exegesis to too great an extent. As in the case of the kingdom parables, a 
practical motive has become the occasion for an unwarranted pressing of 
details. In its very nature, parabolic teaching is richly diversified, and 
reflects the diversity of the New Testament revelation. It should not, how- 
ever, be allowed to obscure the corresponding unity. A variety of figures — 
bride, guests, virgins, or servants — need not indicate separate groups of 
saved persons differing in function and in moral condition. To make them 
do so is to limit severely the application of many of the gospel parables, 
especially since the principal figure of the bride is virtually absent from 
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them. Lang himself admits this in his treatment of the parable of the 
household slaves (p. 209). 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature of the book is the tendency to 
isolate the fact of justification from other phases of the Christian life, 
There is a practical danger here of reducing the Christian life to a sort of 
option, so that one might choose either the higher calling of sanctification 
or the lower one of ‘‘mere’’ justification, accepting by faith the free gift 
of salvation and giving nothing in return. But is the latter alternative 
possible? The identity of the New Testament words for ‘‘faith’’ and 
“faithfulness” suggests that it is not. So does one of the earliest con- 
fessions of faith, found in Rom. 10:9-10. Its purpose is ‘‘unto salvation,” 
but its designation for Jesus is not ‘‘Saviour’’ but ‘‘Lord” (cf. I Cor. 12:3; 
Phil. 2:11). It is hard to escape the conclusion that this implies submission 
to the Lordship of Christ not only over creation and the church, but over 
the life of the individual believer. The relation between eschatology and 
ethics should be grounded not so much in a reading of the chronology of 
the book of Revelation back into the parables, as in the fact that Jesus 
is Lord. The life, death, and exaltation of Christ is both the motive for 
ethical obedience and the assurance that the eschatological kingdom is 
near at hand. He who does not know Jesus as Lord may well search his 
own heart to see whether he is truly in the faith. 

Despite these criticisms, the reviewer heartily commends this book to 
the reader. It displays a love for the Scriptures and a keen originality of 
exegesis. It is enhanced by many practical illustrations from the author’s 
wide experience and by some of his own fine devotional poetry. But its 
greatest value lies in its deep spiritual conviction. Mr. Lang has reminded 
us of the long neglected truth that Christians will be judged for the deeds 
they have done in the body. Whether or not this is connected with par- 
ticular eschatological events other than the judgment itself, it is still a 
sobering fact which each believer must face, and it ought to produce in 
him a more godly life. 

This is not a book for the narrow-minded. Lang’s views of the inter- 
mediate state, and the condition of the unevangelized heathen will not be 
satisfactory to all. But Reformed people who approach his work in the 
prayerful spirit with which it was written will find their minds challenged 
and their hearts blessed. 


J. RAMSEY MICHAELS 


Tewksbury, Massachusetts 
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Hans Hofmann: The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr. Translated by Louise 
Pettibone Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. viii, 269. 
$3.95. 


I once heard a student at Union Theological Seminary say with a tone of 
incredulity and contempt that now a graduate of Union could teach at 
Princeton Seminary. His incredulity expressed amazement that a seminary 
which had so long been opposed to the liberalism at Union could now feel 
close enough to harbor its graduates on its faculty. His contempt was 
reserved for the memory of the Old Princeton, which he felt had been so 
far behind the times. The volume before us is also a testimony to the 
rapprochement of the two schools, Princeton from the right and Union 
from the left. In our judgment it is Princeton that has moved the farthest. 
But that the two have moved together there is no doubt. Hans Hofmann, 
now of Princeton, writes a very sympathetic and appreciative volume on 
one of the most stellar of Union’s faculty, Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Hofmann has evidently taken great pains to immerse himself in Niebuhr’s 
thought. He has carefully traced the odyssey of Niebuhr’s development 
from his early experiences in Detroit through his very recent publications. 
Especially timely for those who must see him in a much less favorable light 
is Hofmann’s warning that we will not find in Niebuhr first of all a system- 
atic theologian. We cannot expect to systematize Niebuhr too easily. 
He has always started afresh with analyses of the situation, and his thinking 
has been more analytic than synthetic, so that he has not been interested 
in constructing a finished system of theology. Hofmann believes, however, 
that his orientation was established once and for all by his experiences in 
Detroit. He began there to seek the point of contact between the gospel 
and the world, and this “‘is the fixed centre of his thinking around which the 
whole continually turns” (p. 234). 

In tracing this odyssey, Hofmann very largely devotes himself to an 
interpretive summarization of Niebuhr’s major works, starting with Does 
Civilization Need Religion? and ending, by and large, with the Nature and 
Destiny of Man. This is not a work of supererogation, considering the fact 
that Niebuhr has written a great number of works and that one loses much 
if one tries to comprehend Niebuhr through one work alone, even the most 
systematic one. An interpretive summary is welcome, and this is a good 
one. In my opinion Hofmann’s book can be very useful to any one who 
wants a faithful summary of Niebuhr’s works and who does not have the 
time to analyze a number of them himself. 


In the first expository chapter Hofmann tells us how Niebuhr in his 
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pastorate became convinced of the inadequacy of the idealistic abstraction 
of the self from conditioning factors in the world and of the inability of 
moral exhortations to personal piety to meet the needs of his people as 
they were faced with the depersonalization brought by the machine age 
(p. 13). This original experience was the motive force in his investigation 
of the correlation of God, religion, and society, with man as the coordinat- 
ing link between them. Religion had been rejected by many as an essenti- 
ally conservative force which had failed to personalize society. But 
Niebuhr found in religion the only dynamic for the reconstruction of 
society, for the problem of society depends on that of man, and man in 
turn is only understood in terms of his relation to God (p. 62). Hofmann 
discovers the main theme of Niebuhr’s theology, namely, that ‘‘religion 
through the living relation to God creates in man intelligent persistence 
in his unique function of mediation; this function produces the essence of 
personality and through it society first becomes a possibility’’ (p. 20). It is 
not religion itself that is bad, but only an institutionalized religion that 
has cut itself off from its source (p. 66). For man to be isolated is sin. He 
no longer has the role of mediator in the interrelation of God, man, and 
society. He has absolutized himself. Hofmann believes that the analysis 
of interrelatedness is Niebuhr’s foremost contribution (p. 46). 

The next chapter deals with the Interpretation of Christian Ethics and 
Beyond Tragedy. In the former Niebuhr begins to associate the divorce 
of religion from its sources, with the repudiation of the mythical insights 
of prophetic religion which preserve the organic, dialectical relation of 
time and eternity, the historical and the transcendent (p. 94). Here 
Niebuhr speaks more in terms of prophetic religion than of religion in 
general, and he is engaged in the formulation of what he considers to be 
a distinctly Christian ethic. He believes that Jesus’ ethic understands and 
preserves the dialectical tension of time and eternity (p. 97). Here he 
views sin, the breaking of interrelatedness (p. 95), more as a loss of relation 
to the transcendent. One attaches oneself to some particular, temporal 
form and absolutizes it. On the contrary, there is no finality until the end 
of history (p. 99); the end is only eschatological (p. 100). Sin is not neces- 
sary; but it is inevitable. It can be overcome only by a new interrelatedness 
established by love. In Beyond Tragedy Niebuhr claims that from the 
standpoint of human striving, there is tragedy (p. 121), but using an 
Hegelian formula, Niebuhr sees God’s grace as the negation of the negation, 
negating sin (p. 121) and self-justification (p. 123). By grace there is a 
perspective opened beyond tragedy. 


In Niebuhr’s earlier works we see from the very beginning the develop- 
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ment of a personalistic view, which is never abandoned though it later 
becomes more refined. We also see the development of the idea of sin, 
with the characteristic trans-moral significance given it by Niebuhr. 
That, in turn, is intimately tied in with Niebuhr’s rejection of Pelagianism 
and his development of the ideas of grace and justification by faith. The 
sola fide comes to expression in Niebuhr’s theology, but in the frame of his 
dialecticism. 

The final chapter expounds the Nature and Destiny of Man with an 
occasional reference to Faith and History. Here we discover an elaboration 
and systematization of these ideas of man, sin, and redemption. Here more 
than in any other place Niebuhr offers us a systematized approach to 
theology. Hofmann discusses him under the headings: man’s original state; 
man’s disorder; the restoration of order to man, as to its place, nature, 
effect, and immanent and transcendent goal. Here Niebuhr has fully 
articulated his doctrine of man. His view of anthropology and history is 
contrasted with the non-Christian positions. In this Niebuhr tries to 
amalgamate what he feels are true insights of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. I was especially interested in Hofmann’s treatment of 
Niebuhr’s dialectic of nature and freedom, his activism, his reinterpretation 
of original sin, and his position on truth. 

According to Hofmann, Niebuhr finds it quite necessary to the aware- 
ness of transcendence and to interrelatedness that one refuse to claim the 
possession of the truth and of grace (pp. 218 f.). The test of the truth in 
Christ is how tolerance is practiced (p. 219). The truth hovering over our 
truths and never identical with them proclaims them to be partial. It is 
not possible by any means to establish that we have the truth (idem). To 
make this claim is pride, self-aggrandizement, fanaticism, and lust for 
security. A church that is not sufficiently eschatological, that does not 
realize that the attainment of truth is beyond the end of history, is an 
anti-Christ (p. 227). The ultimate message is a personal fulfillment of 
man’s being. ‘This word can be received only by an obedient faith which 
is the loving answer to God’s personal turning to men. Here all thinking 
and speaking — even theological dogmas and doctrines — must cease” 
(p. 232). 

I believe that in this passage Hofmann overshoots the mark; but the 
discussion brings out one of the points where Niebuhr’s thought is cer- 
tainly open to criticism. In Niebuhr there is a scepticism, which in his 
earlier works is tied up with a realistic and nearly cynical philosophy. 
Hofmann criticizes Carnell for interpreting Niebuhr in terms of the 
Hegelian thesis — antithesis — synthesis (p. 11), and it has always been 
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my impression, too, that the contemporary dialecticists do not complete 
the triad with a synthesis. But Carnell has rightly criticized Niebuhr’s 
scepticism and his idea of formal transcendence. When one analyzes 
Niebuhr carefully, one can hardly escape the conclusion that the absolute 
and transcendent is empty and contentless. To my mind that is a far cry 
from the true transcendent, the sovereign God of the Scriptures, who or- 
dains everything that comes to pass according to His rich and full counsel. 
God has given us His Word, and it is not pride that we hold it fast; rather 
it is a humbling experience when we realize that it is the very Word of 
the sovereign God. 

There are a great number of points that might come up for discussion, 
but there is only one more that I shall consider. I have said before that 
I consider Hofmann’s analysis a faithful one. It is certainly as faithful a 
picture as we can presently acquire. However, | believe that Hofmann 
presents Niebuhr as somewhat too orthodox. He says that Niebuhr wants 
to be more orthodox than the orthodox fundamentalist (p. 114); but he 
also says that our God-relationship raises us above creatureliness (p. 157), 
original righteousness is only a possibility (p. 159), there is no total de- 
pravity (p. 108), and substitutionary atonement offends our moral sensi- 
bilities (p. 120). Though Niebuhr does not hold to substitutionary atone- 
ment, Hofmann still says that there is atonement, satisfaction, expiation 
(p. 209), and that God in His Son paid the price of death for man (p. 139). 
While Niebuhr is careful to guard his temporal language from literal inter- 
pretation, Hofmann is not so careful. The suggestion is given, for instance, 
of Christ’s pre-existence (p. 130) and the Fall is too unguardedly spoken of 
in temporal terms (pp. 130, 171). Hofmann clearly presents Niebuhr’s 
position that the biblical doctrines are myths; but his language is still 
more orthodox than that of the real Niebuhr. 


RoBertT D. KNUDSEN 
Schiedam, The Netherlands 


Ethelbert Stauffer: New Testament Theology. Translated from the 
German [fifth edition of Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments] by John 
Marsh. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1955. 373. $4.25. 


The current revival of Biblical theology among Neo-Orthodox theologians 
is indicative of the fact that they have found the older rationalism of 
Harnack and his school to be a dead-end street, and that they are seeking 
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to retrace their steps. Realizing as Karl Barth did that the substitution of 
human reason for divine revelation could satisfy neither the facts of history 
nor the needs of the human spirit, they have attempted to find some 
adequate basis for their message. They realize that God must take the 
initiative in speaking to man, and that there must be some “‘word of God’”’ 
which will embody saving truth. Although they are not willing to return 
to the traditional orthodox position that puts implicit faith in the verbal 
accuracy of the canonical Scriptures, they do concede that the biblical 
literature contains a revelation which is God’s historic approach to man. 

Stauffer evidently belongs to the right wing of this movement, and in 
this volume on New Testament Theology he tries to show that Christianity 
is the continuity of revelation which was begun in the Old Testament and 
which was perfected in the person of Christ. The book is divided into three 
parts: The Development of Primitive Christian Theology, The Christo- 
centric Theology of History in the New Testament, and The Creeds of the 
Primitive Church. These divisions comprise sixty-six chapters containing 
individual studies on theological topics. The last hundred and twenty five 
pages of the book are occupied with footnotes, appendices, a table of 
abbreviations, and a list of main references to the New Testament. 

The first division of the book deals with the formative elements in the 
theology of the New Testament. The apocalyptic concepts of the inter- 
testamental period, the preaching of John the Baptist, the teaching and 
attitude of Jesus Himself, and the individual thinking of Peter, Paul, 
John, and Ignatius are defined and classified. Their contributions to the 
cumulative teaching of the New Testament are evaluated, and there is an 
attempt to demonstrate the essential continuity of thought between them. 

The second section of the book is the longest. The author treats five 
aspects of the Christocentric Theology of History: Creation and Fall, Law 
and Promise, The Coming of Christ, The Church and the World, The 
Present and the Future. Logically, chronologically, and theologically 
these topics are expounded in successive short essays, generally of not 
more than four pages apiece. 

The third section, The Creeds and the Primitive Church, supplies a 
link between the biblical theology given in the primitive literature and the 
historical creeds of the church as they appear today. 

Stauffer’s main assumption is that New Testament theology is rooted 
in the thinking of apocalyptic Judaism rather than in a syncretism of 
Hellenistic philosophy and myth with the historical person of Jesus 
(pp. 17f.). He points out that the New Testament seldom refers to 
Hellenistic writings or to rabbinic literature. For an understanding of its 
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thought one must turn to the Old Testament, which is quoted frequently 
by the apostolic authors, and to the apocryphal literature that flourished 
in popular Judaism just at the beginning of the Christian era. The doctrine 
of the early church was shaped by these two sources more than by any 
others, for they were the ‘‘old biblical literature” that furnished the pattern 
of ideas used by the first Christian preachers and writers. 

By this postulate Stauffer takes issue with Reitzenstein and others who 
have seen in Christianity only a Hellenized Judaism or a Judaized Hellen- 
ism. He defends the uniqueness of the Christian faith which became 
independent of Judaism although it sprang from Hebrew origins. Its devel- 
opment he attributes to Peter, John, and Paul, who differed from each 
other in their outlook but who were united in their conviction that God 
had revealed Himself in Christ. 

Stauffer’s work is an honest effort to correlate and to explain all of the 
essential theological teachings of the New Testament. Some of them are 
handled exceptionally well. His discussions of Satan (ch. 13), the titles of 
Christ (ch. 25), the glory and majesty of God (chs. 27, 59), and the final 
revelation of Christ (ch. 54) provide exhaustive material for study that 
can be developed more in detail. The list of allusions to biblical and 
apocryphal writings affords a thorough index of their theological content. 
Bibliographical references at the head of each chapter are mostly German; 
but numerous English books are mentioned, so that a student may easily 
avail himself of the most recent literature on each topic. 

Many of Stauffer’s statements suggest new lines of thought which an 
evangelical theologian can well use. For example, he analyzes the meaning 
of the way of Christ into three main heads: (1) the doxological under- 
standing, or Christ's relation to the Father; (2) the antagonistic concep- 
tion, Christ’s relation to the devil; (3) and the soteriological interpretation, 
the relation between Christ and the world. These three topics are treated 
separately and fully in the book. 

Another intriguing interpretation is the definition of evangelion as a 
“terminus technicus” in the cult of the emperor (pp. 157 f.). Evangelia 
were the reports of festivals held in honor of the emperor, particularly on 
his birthday, on the attainment of his majority, and on his coming to 
power. By analogy the evangelion or ‘‘gospel”’ of Christ is a factual report 
of the great events of His life which have saving significance for those who 
believe on Him. It wasan historical event which brought in a new situation 
for the world. While the Christian use of the term has put into it a new 
content (see I Cor. 15:3—-11), the original usage connotes the sovereignty 
of Christ and the imperative quality of the evangel. 
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In some respects, however, this work is disappointing. Its greatest 
fault is the lack of any treatment of the doctrine of revelation and inspira- 
tion in the New Testament. Not only is there an absence of any discussion 
on this important point, but the author does not attempt to distinguish 
between the use of canonical and uncanonical works in supporting quota- 
tions. References to the biblical and extra-biblical writings are freely inter- 
mingled as if there were no qualitative difference between them. The wide 
range of reference to the apocalyptic writings of the inter-testamental and 
early Christian periods is useful for the purpose of illustrating the currents 
of popular religious thought; but apparently Stauffer regards both bodies 
of literature as essentially one. For him they contain a tradition through 
which the progressive development of the word of God may be traced until 
it is revealed in the person of Christ; but they are not to be regarded as 
divisible into an expression of popular religious teaching and a final 
revelation of God through agents specially inspired for the purpose. 

This impression of Stauffer’s attitude is confirmed by his handling of 
biblical criticism. Surprisingly enough, he defends the Johannine author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel and of Revelation (cf. pp. 40 f.). On the other 
hand, he considers Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles to be non-Pauline 
(cf. pp. 90; 262, note 58), and attributes them and I Peter to pupils of Paul. 
It is hard to see by what logic he can accept the theology of the New 
Testament as objectively authoritative if it is dependent for its formulation 
upon documents of dubious value. If he does not regard it as authoritative, 
but merely as the religious thought of a certain era, there is no reason why 
its formulations should be binding on the thinking of the present day. He 
has not escaped the subjectivism of the older liberalism from which he has 
revolted in part. 

The treatment of the doctrine of the atonement is unsatisfactory. 
Stauffer summarizes the main passages that deal with the subject (pp. 
131 f.) but he does not emphasize particularly the individual act of sub- 
stitution for the sinner. He represents the atonement as the final glorifica- 
tion of God by Christ, or as a sacramental offering given for the elect who 
are benefited collectively. He does not deny the efficacy of Christ’s death 
for sinners, but his affirmation of its efficacy for the individual believer is 
vague. 

In chapter 17, “The Universal Homecoming” (pp. 222-225), the author 
commits himself to universalism. ‘‘Paul’’, he says, is quite confident that 
there will be possibilities of salvation for men after death.’’ Between 
death and the day of judgment there may be a second chance for those who 
have not previously repented. The argument in this chapter is decidedly 
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weak, and the texts quoted as proof are not clearly relevant. Stauffer 
favors the idea of purgatorial punishment in Sheol, and says: ‘“The post- 
mortem state is only temporary, pointing beyond itself to a future and 
final state’ (p. 213). His argument is quite unconvincing, and does not 
seem to be consistent either with the Scripture quoted nor with the whole 
concept of final judgment as Stauffer himself treats it. 

One typographical error appears on page 134: ‘‘mytholology” for 
“mythology’’. The mechanical execution of the book is generally good. 

For the evangelical scholar this book has a definite value. It is positive 
in its expression, and in most instances summarizes neatly and effectively 
the main lines of doctrine in the New Testament. The evidence from 
apocryphal and apocalyptic works opens a new field of research, and 
affords a more accurate picture of theological thought among the Jewish 
populace of the first century than do most extant works on this subject. 
The author’s thesis that the teaching of the Old Testament should carry 
over into the New Testament is sound. His work, however, has under- 
scored the necessity for the production of a biblical theology that shall 
stand squarely upon the authority of the written Word of God, and that 
shall explain the revelation of God in Christ in the indicative and not in the 
subjunctive mode. Stauffer has made a scholarly move in the right direc- 
tion, which could be carried to a more satisfactory conclusion by strength- 
ening the emphasis on the authority of the Scriptures. 


MERRILL C. TENNEY 


Wheaton College (Illinois) 


A. D. R. Polman: De Theologie Van Augustinus. Eerste deel: Het Woord 
Gods Bij Augustinus. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1955. 256. Fl. 8.90; by sub- 
scription to four parts FI. 8.50. 


Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield: Calvin and Augustine. Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1956. xi, 507. $4.95. 


Dr. Polman, who is professor of dogmatic theology at the Reformed 
(Gereformeerd) Theological Seminary at Kampen, has given us the first 
volume of a projected series of dogma-historical studies in the theology of 
Augustine. This volume on Augustine’s view of the Word of God is very 
readable and gives evidence of the same fine scholarship which Polman has 


demonstrated in his earlier writings on the Belgic Confession and on the 
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doctrine of predestination according to Augustine, Calvin and Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The renewed interest in Augustine today makes a systematic study of 
Augustine’s thought extremely desirable. And in view of the varied inter- 
pretations of Augustine, this sympathetic and well-documented study is a 
worthwhile contribution to an already extensive literature. However, 
Polman says that he knows of no work which deals at length with Augus- 
tine’s view of the Word of God. In view of the varied appeals on the part 
of Roman Catholics, orthodox Protestants and Neo-Protestants to Augus- 
tine, this systematic study will serve a useful purpose. Polman finds the 
appeal of the orthodox Protestant to Augustine the most legitimate one. 

The chief value of Polman’s work lies in the fact that it is a systematic 
treatment of Augustine’s view of special revelation. As such he presents 
mainly the words of Augustine himself. The reviewer would have preferred 
to have had these quotations presented more literally and set off with quota- 
tion marks. Perhaps the large number of quotations led the author to the 
method he has employed, but the result is that one is not always certain 
whether he is reading Polman or Augustine, and when it is Augustine, the 
reader cannot be certain whether it is a direct quotation (in Dutch transla- 
tion) or a loose paraphrase. 

Furthermore the work is constructed in such a way that there is a running 
defense of the Protestant interpretation of Augustine generally and an 
indication wherever necessary of the falseness of the Roman Catholic 
interpretation. Polman’s general conclusions are also a rebuttal of Barth’s 
and Brunner’s appeal to Augustine’s view of the Word of God, and the 
reviewer believes that Polman could have given his study even greater 
contemporary relevance by more frequent reference to this subject. Pol- 
man refers favorably a number of times to the work of Warfield on 
Augustine, the reprinting of which we mention below. 

Since Augustine did not write a really systematic work, the student of 
Augustine must not only gather the scattered statements from his voluminous 
writings, but he must also take careful note of Augustine’s spiritual odyssey. 
Much of the diversity in interpreting Augustine is due to a failure to take 
careful note of this development. Polman makes a continual attempt to 
see the diverse and sometimes conflicting statements in their proper tem- 
poral and developmental context. With this in mind, he devotes the first 
chapter to a discussion of the two fundamental stages of Augustine’s 
thought, especially as this relates to his view of special revelation. 

In his first stage Augustine shows the dominant influence of Neo- 
Platonism. His emphasis falls upon Christ as the eternal Word in a strong 
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Neo-Platonic manner. It is the vision of this Word in the contemplative 
life which produces knowledge of the truth and the highest blessedness. At 
this stage the humanity of Christ has only demonstrative value for Augus- 
tine. The Scriptures have significance only at the very beginning of this 
process. The truly spiritual man has no need further of them. And the 
preaching of the Word aims only to awaken one to follow the illustrious 
example of Christ. 

Although Polman admits that Augustine never fully overcame the 
influence of Neo-Platonism, he insists that the second and final stage of 
Augustine’s thought is one in which the true biblical motif is dominant. 
This stage, which does not come all at once and never fully avoids a syn- 
thesis, begins to show itself about 397 A. D. and gradually becomes more 
dominant. There is then a more Scriptural explanation of the Word as the 
revelation of the Father, full of grace and truth. Although he still longs 
for the contemplation of the truth, Augustine now has a deeper insight 
into man’s guilt and corruption, and thus his emphasis falls upon Christ 
as the saviour. The great redemptive acts (Heilsfeiten) are given central 
significance. Scripture is now recognized as an essential guide for the 
whole of the pilgrim’s journey on earth. Proclamation is then recognized 
as the preaching of the Word of God, a means of grace with tremendous 
seriousness. 

It is with these two significant stages sketched at the outset that Polman 
goes on to trace in successive chapters Augustine’s view of “the Word of 
God as Holy Scripture”’, ‘‘the Word of God as the Word of Christ’’, and 
“the Word of God as Preaching’. Although one might superficially sup- 
pose that this is actually the three-foldness of the Word of God as Barth 
claims, quite the contrary is true. 

Augustine, together with the entire ancient church, accepted the fact 
of the inspiration of Holy Scripture. Augustine considers the uniform 
testimony of the church from the time of the apostles a powerful support 
for his personal faith in Scripture. He does occasionally deal with the self- 
attestation of Scripture, but never at great length. Polman then goes on to 
sketch Augustine’s view of the nature, extent and effect of the inspiration 
of Scripture. If one overlooks an occasional questionable statement, 
Polman says that Augustine’s view in the main is that which Bavinck 
has called organic inspiration. He held further to the verbal and plenary 
extent of this inspiration so that for him the whole Scripture was authori- 
tative. The author points out that even Augustine’s allegorical method, 
unjustified though it was, stemmed from his high esteem for God’s 
Word. 
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Polman indicates further that Augustine in his definitive thought held 
to the perspicuity and sufficiency of Holy Scripture. Although he appeals 
to tradition, this was never done, says Polman, for any dogmatic or ethical 
matters. The Roman Catholic appeal to Augustine in support of their 
view of tradition is unwarranted. 

In dealing with Scripture as the Word of Christ, Augustine set forth 
clearly the centrality of Christ. This he was called upon to do in the fierce 
struggles against the Manicheans, Pelagians, and Jews. Polman also de- 
votes a lengthy chapter to the Word of Goc and preaching. He expresses 
his amazement that Roman Catholic authors, although they have done 
fine service in the technical matters such as dating the sermons, have 
almost completely neglected Augustine’s fine emphasis upon the nature 
and significance of preaching. Even many Protestants have failed to see 
that in his second stage of thought, Augustine had reached a very biblical 
conception of preaching as the Verbum Dei, indeed as Sermo Dei. And over 
against the Donatists Augustine developed a basic position which has 
remained valid throughout the ages. Although there are many exceptions, 
Polman recognizes a central message in Augustine’s preaching — the 
gospel of the grace of Christ. It was in the Pelagian struggle that this 
emphasis became predominant, and Polman is certain that here at least 
Neo-Platonism was conquered. Augustine recognized that in obedience to 
the command of God, preaching was a means of grace, the keys of the 
Kingdom of God. Since Augustine applied this theory in his own preaching, 
it is no wonder that his contemporaries called him the man with the 
burning heart. 

Our review has now come to the very significant chapter on ‘The Word 
of God and the Church’’. Here Polman deals with some of the questions 
which have been much under debate throughout the ages. Polman shows 
that although Augustine had a very satisfactory view of the canonicity 
of the Old and New Testaments, he was strangely inconsistent in his view 
of the Septuagint and this has at least given the Roman Catholics some 
ground for appeal. In dealing with the question of the value of tradition 
Polman approves of Warfield’s statement that it is simply the validity 
of the testimony of the church and not at all an infallible dogmatic 
authority to which Augustine appealed. It is important to note that 
Augustine already realized that the formal witness of the church was far 
from coming to expression in universal agreement. So he discussed the 
proper method of evaluation when this disagreement appeared. Precisely 


here any appeal to an infallible dogmatic authority of the church is 
excluded. 
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Polman devotes an interesting discussion to Augustine’s much discussed 
statement: “I indeed would not believe the gospel except the authority of 
the catholic church moved me’’. In a manner characteristic of his treat- 
ment throughout this worthy volume, Polman reviews the context in which 
the statement is found. He shows that Augustine has set up a peculiar 
apologetic method on the basis of which he agrees to discuss issues with the 
Manicheans. And he shows that the statement is then a part of that 
debate, in which Augustine is not speaking of his individual experience, 
but rather of that of the members of the Catholic Church as a whole, to 
indicate the authority upon which his faith rests. Polman indicates that 
this is the same interpretation of Augustine’s statement given by Warfield 
although Warfield reached it in a different way. Indicating his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of Augustine, Polman adds that even if the Roman Catholic 
interpretation of this particular statement were correct, we should remem- 
ber that it is an exception to the overwhelming testimony elsewhere, much 
of it of a later date than this disputed statement from A. D. 397. The 
evidence which was summarized above shows that Augustine held the 
divine authority of Scripture above any other authority. 

Polman concludes this significant chapter by referring to the place of 
the creed in Augustine’s thought. Since the creed was considered an ab- 
breviation of Scripture, Augustine was simply being consistent with the 
valid hermeneutical principle of interpreting the difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture in the light of the more clear when he urged that difficult passages of 
Scripture be harmonized with the Apostles’ Creed. Finally Polman shows 
that for Augustine the church is under the Word of God, since it arises 
out of the preaching of the Word. The Roman Catholic appeal is without 
support in Augustine’s statements. 

In the two brief concluding chapters, Polman shows how clearly Augus- 
tine recognized the place of Scripture in the personal spiritual life of the 
believer. Augustine’s basic conception is the one for which the Reformers 
had to struggle again after centuries of apostasy had caused its rejection. 

We are happy to call attention within this review to the reprinting of 
several important articles on Augustine by the late B. B. Warfield. Mention 
has been made above of Professor Polman’s high regard for these Warfield 
studies. 

The volume Calvin and Augustine comprises three valuable chapters on 
Augustine selected from Studies in Tertullian and Augustine, one of the 
volumes in the earlier Oxford edition of Warfield’s works. These are 
joined to five significant chapters on John Calvin which are selected from 
the earlier volume Calvin and Calvinism. In an appendix the publisher has 
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added the three addresses on ‘‘Calvin as a Theologian” which Warfield 
delivered in commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s 
birth. These addresses were available previously only in pamphlet form. 

The great value of this reprint volume is rightly assessed by J. Marcellus 
Kik who wrote the Foreword: “‘As one reads the articles of Warfield in 
this book he cannot he!> being deeply impressed with their relevancy 
to the religious and theciogical situation of today. The problems with 
which the minds of Augustine and Calvin grappled are the problems which 
puzzle the minds of men today”’. 

FRED H. KLOOSTER 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 


George S. Hendry: The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. 1956. 128. $2.50. 


Three comments which the author makes at the beginning of this book 
serve in a measure to color the whole work, and therefore deserve brief 
consideration. In stating why he considers the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
to be complex and any treatment of it inadequate, he lists three reasons: 
1) uncertainty as to the meaning of the term “‘spirit’’; 2) inconsistency 
in the testimony of Scripture concerning the Spirit; and 3) the unsat- 
isfactory character of the Church’s dogmatic tradition. 

Concerning the first of these points, Dr. Hendry accepts as a provisional 
definition — the Holy Spirit “means the living action of God in the 
world” (p. 12). The vagueness of such a definition, even as provisional, 
warns us that equal vagueness is going to characterize much that follows, 
and this proves to be the case. Orthodox Christian theology has found it 
possible, however, to remove much of this vagueness by a careful study 
of its source materials. 

But at this point Dr. Hendry throws a shadow upon the source ma- 
terials. He says, “‘We must disabuse our minds of the prejudice, common 
among those who hold Scripture in high esteem, that all its utterances on 
any one subject must be consistent with one another and that any real 
discrepancy would be incongruous with its divine authority” (p. 12). 
Elsewhere in the book he speaks of the ‘‘collapse of the ‘orthodox’ theory 
of inspiration” with the factual demonstration of ‘‘the errancy of the 
Biblical writers” (p. 84) and at another point suggests that “inspiration” 
as applied to Scripture should refer to the reading rather than the writing 
of the several books (cf. p. 28). 

Yet there is perhaps no subject in the whole range of Christian theology 
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where the student is more dependent on the authoritative Word of God 
for instruction than the subject of the Holy Spirit. For judgments and 
interpretations based upon personal experience are too affected by our 
sinful human prides and prejudices to be the norm for instructing others. 
As Abraham Kuyper says, ‘Although there is no subject in whose treat- 
ment the soul inclines more to draw upon its own experience, there is 
none that demands more that our sole source of knowledge be the Word 
given us by the Holy Spirit’’ (The Work of the Holy Spirit (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1900), p. 4). 

Dr, Hendry’s third introductory point is that the dogmatic tradition 
of the Church is unsatisfactory. But it appears that by the dogmatic 
tradition of the Church he means of the ‘“‘undivided’’ Church, for he refers 
only to the formula which proceeded from the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 A. D. We ask, then, has there been no development in the Church’s 
dogma since then? What of the Reformed creeds? What of the West- 
minister Confession of Faith, the creed of the institution where Dr. Hendry 
is Charles Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology? Dr. B. B. Warfield 
has said of that Confession that it devotes nine chapters to the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Why then ignore this whole development and suggest that 
we are still tied down by the unsatisfactory declaration of a fourth century 
council? 

As we have indicated, these three initial comments by Dr. Hendry more 
or less set the tone for the whole book. He does, however, deal with the 
particular subjects he considers in an interesting and often instructive 
manner. In the first chapter, on “The Holy Spirit and Christ”, he makes 
the point that the work of the Spirit was first to indwell Christ Himself, 
and then to represent Christ as He dwells in and with the Church. The 
Holy Spirit does not supersede Christ, but succeeds Him, and the work of 
the Spirit is to bring men face to face with the objective fact of Christ. 
The significance of this point, more fully developed in a later chapter on 
“The Holy Spirit and the Church”, is that it invalidates the claims of 
mysticism, which finds in the experience of the Spirit a substitute for the 
objective or historical fact of Christ. 

The second chapter, on ‘The Holy Spirit and God”’, is concerned with 
the ‘Trinitarian pattern’ which characterizes the language and thought 
of the New Testament. God the Father is revealed in Jesus Christ, but 
man cannot know God in Christ save by the operation of the Spirit. While 
the language of the author is at times unsatisfactory (e. g., ‘‘the Spirit is 
God knowing himself,” p. 34), the general thought developed is certainly 
acceptable. The bulk of the chapter is devoted to an evaluation of the 
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“filioque” clause of the ancient creed, and the author concludes that it 
was “‘a false solution to a real problem”’. 

In the third chapter, on ‘‘The Holy Spirit and the Church”, the author 
considers the relation of the Spirit to the church in Romanism, Prot- 
estantism, and what he calls for lack of a better name ‘‘enthusiasm”’, 
that group of churches where the immediate subjective experience of the 
Spirit is the thing of importance. He finds that in Romanism the function 
of the Spirit is to enable the church to fulfill its assumed role as the successor 
of Christ, a role which centers in the church’s hierarchy. In Protestantism 
the Spirit operates to maintain the relationship between the Christian 
community and the objective Christ, while in “enthusiasm” the Spirit 
takes the place of Christ as the immediate concern of the church. 

The fourth chapter is on ‘‘The Holy Spirit and the Word’’. It consists of 
an analysis by the author of the meaning and value of the so-called inner 
testimony of the Spirit to the Word. An attempt is made to show that 
the witness of the Spirit, both in Reformed creeds and in the writings of the 
Reformers was connected with the effect of the Word in use, rather than 
with the character of the Word itself. 

Dr. Hendry is forced to acknowledge that Calvin did go on, however, to 
teach that the Spirit bears witness to the objective Word, and that this 
thought is specifically reproduced in the Westminster Confession statement 
that “‘ ‘our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth, and divine 
authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the Word in our heart’”’ (p. 76). He attributes this 
aspect of Calvin’s thought to the necessity for countering the Roman 
Catholic position that the authority of Scripture was established by the 
witness of the Church. And in the end he rejects the position flatly: ‘‘The 
spirit whose operation in the Biblical writers was analyzed into the impulsus 
ad scribendum, the suggestio rerum, and the suggestio verborum, is the spirit 
of the Delphic oracle, not the Spirit of Christ” (p. 87). 

What then is the true meaning of the witness of the Spirit to the Word, 
in the opinion of Dr. Hendry? It is that the Spirit bears witness to the 
Christ who is presented, albeit imperfectly, in Scripture. Scripture is 
itself but a human testimony to a reality beyond it, a reality so great it 
could not be ‘“‘contained” in Scripture. Hence ‘‘the doctrine of the tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit . .. means that, despite the frailty and fallibility 
of the Church, despite the errancy of Scripture, nevertheless the living 
Lord makes himself known to us through their testimony” (p. 95). This is 
the sort of approach commonly associated with Barthianism. It is not 
the position of Reformed theology. 
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A final chapter deals with ‘The Holy Spirit and the Human Spirit’’, and 
concerns itself largely with an evaluation of the logical consequences which 
flow from the doctrine of sola gratia, as they pertain to the human spirit. 
Dr. Hendry interprets sola gratia, as taught by the Reformers, to mean 
that “the decisions of human freedom are in the last analysis overruled by 
the sovereign decision of divine grace’”’ (p. 110). And he objects to this 
as an attack on the human spirit. He concludes that ‘“‘grace’’ means not 
only that which “descends upon man vertically from above, reducing him 
to the condition of a helpless target”, but also that ‘‘which comes to 
meet him at his own level and engages him at the point of his freedom, 
which is his spirit’’ (p. 114). In regeneration, in other words (Dr. Hendry 
does not use the term), “the human spirit is not displaced by the divine’’, 
but “is so open and receptive to the divine that it gladly yields place to 
it” (p. 115). Thus, to say the least, Hendry does not escape synergism in 
his doctrine of salvation. 

At numerous points in the book the author undertakes to cross swords 
with Karl Barth. When he does so, however, it is often because he under- 
stands Barth to be holding to positions of Reformed theology which he 
himself finds unacceptable. 


LESLIE W. SLOAT 
Mount Holly, New Jersey 


Amos N. Wilder: New Testament Faith for Today. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1955. 186. $2.50. 


This book is of more than average interest because it contains the state- 
ment of the new Professor of New Testament Interpretation at the re- 
organized Harvard Divinity School as to the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment faith for the modern world. The volume does not purport to be a 
textbook for New Testament theology nor a monograph describing criti- 
cally the main strands of New Testament thought. Such a description is 
indeed included; but Wilder’s main concern is with the problem of trans- 
lating the faith of the New Testament into terms which will be meaningful 
and acceptable to the modern man. 

Professor Wilder asserts the need of a theology which is relevant to the 
particular need of the hour — that of building a new world in the face of 
the breakdown of contemporary civilization. An adequate theology must 
also deal with ultimates to be satisfying. Such a theology must be grounded 
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in revelation; and Wilder finds such revelation in redemptive events, but 
not in ideas nor religious experience. He shuns a neo-orthodoxy which 
confronts men with ‘‘the pure Word of God unmediated and uninterpreted” 
(p. 35). The interpretation of revelation therefore requires words for its 
explication. 

Here lies Professor Wilder’s problem. The New Testament employs 
words which belong to the first century, which find no place in a twentieth 
century world-view. The modern man, says Wilder, no longer believes in 
two ages, in a heavenly Son of Man, in a virgin birth, in an ascension into 
heaven and a parousia. Old liberalism stripped away this archaic language 
and found the gospel in the residue. Bultmann recognizes the mythological 
character of the language, but demythologizes it by reinterpreting the 
mythological concepts and thus finding their existential meanings. Wilder 
pursues a somewhat different course resting his interpretation upon the 
mythopoetic character of language. Language is symbolic. Jesus did not 
intend his symbolic apocalyptic language to be taken literally; and we err 
today if we insist upon such literalism. We must recognize the symbolic 
character of mythological language and admit that even we have no other 
way of expressing religious truth. 

Wilder’s concern with the New Testament faith is with the larger aspects 
of salvation which have to do with the destiny of the race. “‘The event”’ of 
Jesus of Nazareth released an incomparable power which created a faith 
in his disciples which in turn produced a world-view which included the 
creation and the parousia. Wilder is insistent that an authentic and 
relevant faith must include this larger perspective. ‘‘Take away the larger 
frame of reference and the meaning of the rest disappears” (p. 54). ‘‘No 
pattern for life can pretend to do for us what religion should do unless it 
offers us a view of the whole, deals with first and last things...” (p. 55). 
This primitive Christian faith was expressed in Jewish terms of mytho- 
logical language. A modern faith must discover the essential insights em- 
bodied in this mythopoetic language derived from Judaism even though 
these insights must still be expressed in similar mythopoetic terms. 

Against this background Wilder analyzes the faith of Jesus, of Paul, 
and of the Fourth Gospel and then attempts to reinterpret the essential 
religious truth to the modern mind. In his analysis of Jesus’ message of 
the kingdom of God, Wilder’s interpretation is close to consistent escha- 
tology. The kingdom is an apocalyptic, imminent inbreaking of God. The 
kingdom was present only in the sense that it was so near that it already 
made its power felt in the world. This interpretation makes the element 


of imminence essential to Jesus’ message. Wilder, like Bultmann, attributes 
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the sense of temporal imminence to a consciousness of the spiritual near- 
ness of God, a consciousness which Jesus transferred from the spiritual 
to the temporal realm. 

Wilder cannot discard this apocalyptic husk as did old liberalism; 
neither can he allegorize it as the crisis in man’s existence, for this existen- 
tial interpretation surrenders the future hope which is essential. Wilder 
reinterprets the meaning of the symbolism of apocalyptic to be the hope 
of human betterment, the assurance that God has a better future for man 
on the earth. “‘The Christian rests his hope for a better world in the work 
of the Spirit in the church, on the leavening influence of the faithful in the 
life of the world, on the self-destruction of rival ways of life, the self- 
elimination of false ideologies in a world to which they are inadequate and 
on the irresistible extension of the Christian faith to all portions of hu- 
manity”’ (p. 98). Jesus’ teachings about his parousia mean “‘days of reckon- 
ing if not a day of reckoning, and God’s governance of men and nations to 
the end of the story’”’ (p. 102). The same basic truth Wilder finds also in 
Paul and John, although it is set forth with different emphases. 

Wilder designates his interpretation of the New Testament faith as 
“postliberalism” and offers it as analternative to Bultmann’s existentialism. 
Wilder is dissatisfied with Bultmann’s effort at demythologizing because 
he goes too far in discarding the mythological symbols and in limiting the 
revelation to the kerygma. Wilder insists that the symbols as well as the 
kerygma ‘‘mediate the revelation and are valid carriers of the wisdom and 
power of God’”’ (p. 177). Furthermore, while Bultmann’s interpretation 
may be adequate to describe personal Christian experience, it is defective 
because it leaves the role of God and the realm of nature in the dark. It 
“fails to give any adequate account of how men are delivered from bondage 
into freedom” (p. 176). 

We would limit our criticism to two main points. Certainly Professor 
Wilder is correct in insisting that the revelation must be mediated through 
words. He manifests a sound instinct in shunning the idea of revelation 
which is limited to the bare unmediated kerygmatic word. Revelation is 
indeed imparted in historical events and in interpretative words. Our 
understanding of the relationship of these words to the acts and of the im- 
portance of the words differs radically from that set forth by Wilder. The 
acts themselves are not lucidly self-explanatory. They are not adequate 
to convey the fullness of revelation. Words are required to interpret the 
meaning of redemptive events. Therefore we are impelled to conclude that 
the very words themselves are a part of the totality of the redemptive acts; 
otherwise we would not know what the acts mean. To put it in another 
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way: granted that the New Testament is kerygma, is the kerygmatic inter- 
pretation of the “‘Christ event” merely the witness of a believing community 
to their understanding of redemptive history? Or is the kerygma itself a 
necessary part of the redemptive act? Is there a normative interpretation 
of the meaning of redemptive history in Christ? Or does this interpretation 
change from age to age? Does each generation discover a new set of mean- 
ings? If so, are we to conclude that each generation should write its own 
Bible? 

Certainly there is something unique attending the primitive witness to 
the meaning of redemptive history as this witness is incorporated in the 
New Testament Scriptures. This unique element appears to be that it 
partakes of the character of redemptive history and is therefore itself 
authoritative revelation. 

A second question has to do with the symbolic character of language. 
We must grant that apocalyptic language in particular is frequently sym- 
bolic. Certainly only the most uncritical literalist expects the portrait of 
the second coming of Christ in Revelation 19 to take place in precisely the 
terms employed. Any ‘“‘literal” understanding of the picture of Christ with 
a great sword for a tongue which sweeps back and forth before him like a 
giant scythe mowing down his enemies is quite incongruous and impossible. 
Furthermore the recent study by Roderick Campbell? should warn us 
against the easy assumption that the basic problem in the question of the 
symbolic per se is one of theological presuppositions. That Professor 
Wilder’s position does, however, involve essential theological presupposi- 
tions is clear when he flatly affirms that a personal, dramatic return of 
Christ cannot be expected (p. 103). However, the question of the degree 
of symbolism in language remains. We feel that Wilder has come far short 
of capturing the full insight of the meaning of the apocalyptic language of 
our Lord. We would agree that Jesus’ announcement of the kingdom of 
God includes the confidence that the world from first to last lies in the 
providence of God and under his overruling, and that it includes the hope 
of human betterment even on the earth. Professor Wilder is unhappy 
because the existential interpretation fails to provide any adequate ex- 
planation of how men are delivered from bondage into freedom. Perhaps, 
however, Wilder’s criticism is a two-edged sword. His postliberal inter- 
pretation fails to provide any adequate account of how the hope of human 
betterment is to be achieved and God’s lordship over history manifested. 
At this point we cannot avoid theological presuppositions. Unquestionably, 


* Israel and the New Covenant (Philadelphia, 1954). 
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the biblical account is rooted in a supernaturalistic view of redemptive 
history. The “Christ event” means the entrance of the supernatural into 
human history to accomplish man’s salvation. The incarnation is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as an unmediated act of God the Son. The 
hope of human betterment and of the consummation of the divine lordship 
over history will be realized only by a second supernatural intervention in 
history in the second coming of Christ. The postliberal interpretation of 
Professor Wilder which is unable to accept biblical supernaturalism has 
failed to discover categories which reinterpret the essence of the biblical 
hope in anything that approximates equivalence of meaning. Perhaps the 
fundamental question is: does one take as his basic assumption the biblical 
concept of God or the empirical understanding of the world? The former 
can accept biblical supernaturalism; the latter must continue to seek for 
equivalent meanings while rejecting the fundamental theological realities. 


GEORGE ELDON Lapp 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Giovanni Miegge: The Virgin Mary. Translated by Waldo Smith 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1956. 196. $3.50. 


The Roman Catholic today is centering his thought more and more upon 
Mary and the Protestant is becoming more aware of this. Great publicity 
was given to the papal announcement in 1950 of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. There was a Marian Year to which the attention of the 
world was called. The Catholic laity are manifesting a growing devotion 
to Mary. It is helpful that a substantial work such as this should be 
published clarifying the issues and tracing the historic development. 

The author is Professor of Church History in the Waldensian Faculty of 
Theology at Rome. He writes out of a rich background of knowledge of 
the sources and with the restraint of the historian. The work is not a 
polemic against the exaltation of Mary, although the anti-biblical basis of 
such exaltation is clearly demonstrated. It is a study of the way in which 
the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church concerning Mary has grown 
over the centuries, noting persons and factors that have contributed to 
that growth or have at times restrained a certain development. The 
discussion is set in the light of history. 


The introduction sets forth the problem and introduces Gabriele M. 
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Roschini, whose definitive work, Mariologia, three volumes in Latin, is 
constantly referred to as a trustworthy source of present day thinking 
concerning the cult of Mary. Roschini’s four principles by which the 
preeminence of Mary is deduced are set forth — 1. Singularity: Mary is 
altogether singular and rightly has privileges no other can claim; 2. Pro- 
priety: It is proper that she should have all perfection; 3. Eminence: All 
glory and grace given by God to any saint must belong to Mary in an 
eminent way; 4. Analogy to Christ: Privileges analogous to the privileges 
of Christ are possessed by His mother. Roschini believes that his first 
principle can be established on the Gospel and that from this ‘‘are deduced 
all the various conclusions of mariology and to it they all lead again” 
(p. 21). Thus Marian dogma will be established not by an exegesis of 
Scripture nor yet by the traditions of the Fathers, but by way of rationali- 
zation according to certain self-adopted principles. By this method the 
most extravagant of claims can be justified. 

The first chapter deals with ‘Mary in the Gospel” and the author shows 
that the presence of Mary in the Gospel account is not to glorify her but 
to establish the historicity of the incarnation. She is the lowly Jewish 
maiden. It is not the Greek of Luke 1:28 but the language of the Latin 
version which says, ‘“‘Ave Maria gratia plena”’ (p. 31). 

Mary becomes the “eternal virgin’”’ as ascetic ideas are transferred from 
non-Christian cults. 

The Christological controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, seeking 
to establish the true humanity as well as very deity of Christ, laid hold upon 
the term, Theotokos, and Mary became the Mother of God. ‘‘Mary Theo- 
tokos had been the banner of one party in the christological dispute, the 
impressive formula of the two natures in one person: but the standard now 
acquired an importance in itself and for itself. It was the official and 
ecumenical proclamation of the incomparable glory of Mary.... The 
destiny of the Virgin Mary as an object of worship began from this date’’ 
(p. 67). The title “Queen of Heaven’”’ is similarly studied in the light of 
heathen cults. 

As early as the sixth century the death of Mary becomes a subject of 
interest and speculation as Marian festivals come to include not only her 
birth and conception but also her death. Here Latin apocryphal Gospels 
play their part. The acceptance of the idea of a resurrection and finally 
an assumption of Mary is not quick or easy. In the dispute Ratramnus 
realizes that ‘“‘he cannot contest the fact that from the historical or Biblical 
point of view there is no sure indication or tradition but recourse must be 
had to the argument of piety” (p. 97). What cannot be proved can be 
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believed. What is universally believed is declared finally in 1950 to be an 
item of faith and true dogma. ‘‘The new dogma has as its sole foundation 
the infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church” (p. 106). 

From the twelfth century the Immaculate Conception (Mary born 
without original sin) began to be debated. Theologians differ, but the 
idea meets popular approval and in 1854 is declared by Pope Pius IX to be 
a dogma. This was in a sense a test action for it preceded the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility by sixteen years. 

The twentieth century has completed the apotheosis of Mary by setting 
her forth as ‘‘Co-Redemptress’”. To one who would place his faith in the 
Scriptures, this is blasphemy. To the Roman Catholic theologian it can 
be defended by distinctions. Christ is Saviour but since Mary is His 
mother she shares in His redemptive work. To the pious Catholic it is a 
thought which stimulates emotion. The author brings out the errors of 
interpretation that would see Mary as giving her son to death when she 
merely stands at the cross and accepts God’s way. I Timothy 2:5 is dis- 
cussed. The comment is accurate, ‘‘Evidently all the theological difficulties 
are solved with theological distinctions” (p. 163). 

Where will it allend? Will there be a return to Christ and a subjugation 
of Mary? Our author thinks not. In the light of history and the mode of 
Catholic thought and the principle of Papal infallibility, “‘Mary will still 
be conceived as the Mediatrix between Him (Christ) and men.... the 
real function of effectively focusing the faith and love and devotion of the 
masses will be exercised entirely by the Virgin Mary. On that day it will 
be said that within Catholicism Christianity has given up the field to a 
different religion’”’ (p. 191). 

Professor Miegge repeatedly makes the Scriptures the test of truth. How- 
ever, he weakens this principle by adopting destructive critical opinions. 
In the Gospels he speaks of ‘‘the imperfect agreement of the traditions 
brought together” (p. 41) and ‘‘We do not know definitely, however, how 
far it is legitimate to harmonize two different traditions such as the 
synoptics and John” (p. 42). He speaks of the Gospels and says, ‘‘the 
synoptic Gospels, which, until the contrary is proven, are to be taken as 
the sources that are earliest and most certain from the historical point 
of view”’ (p. 161). 

The translator makes a significant contribution when he adds a footnote 
giving a reference to a work by two Roman Catholic laymen who oppose 
the doctrine of the Assumption of Mary (p. 106). Since the author revised 
his work, we would have expected him to point out this opposition 
document. 
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The reader will become informed about that of which he may have only 
a hazy idea. He will enter into a better understanding of Roman Catholic 
methodology and will have that which he feared documented for him. 


Howarp D. HIiccins 


Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Theodore G. Tappert: Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel (Library 
of Christian Classics, vol. XVIII). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1955. 367. $5.00. 


With the passing of the old liberal theology with its subjective approach 
to religious experience there has come a revival of interest in the great 
theological formulations of the history of the church. While it is true that 
neo-orthodoxy’s interest in history serves mainly as a spring board for 
its leap into “‘super-history”’, still the popularity of dialectical theology 
has brought with it a return to many of the forms of the theology of the 
Reformation. Consequently we have witnessed in recent years the appear- 
ance of a great number of new authoritative volumes dealing with the life 
and works of Luther and Calvin. 

Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel, edited by Theodore G. Tappert, 
represents a notable step toward meeting the need for translations of the 
great Christian literature. Professor Tappert’s collection is neither all 
new nor simply a re-shuffling of letters previously appearing in English. 
“The translations’, says the editor, ‘have been freshly made from the 
original Latin and German”’ (p. 23). At the same time he acknowledges 
his indebtedness to translations of some early letters made by Preserved 
Smith and Charles M. Jacobs. Thus a freshness of language appears — 
language often cast in a modern idiom which seems to be a faithful reflection 
of Luther’s own earthy and vigorous style. 

No full length reflection of Dr. Martin, the theologian, is to be found in 
these pastoral letters. However, one does come from the reading of these 
letters possessed of a life-sized portrait of Martin Luther, the man. This 
is not to say that Luther’s theology is not to be found in this volume. On 
the contrary, the main elements of what Luther called ‘‘our teaching” 
come again and again to expression. As Tappert says, “His (Luther’s) 
spiritual counsel was not simply the application of external techniques. 
It was part and parcel of his theology”’ (p. 14). In contrast to much of 
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present-day pastoral counseling in feeble, albeit pious, tones, Luther’s 
counsel rang with the authority of the Word of God. 

That Luther’s theology was the ground of his counsel is seen most 
clearly in his letters to the sick and dying. His letter to kis mother in her 
last illness is a splendid example of the way in which the great Reformer 
brought the Scriptures to bear on the concrete situations of life. Of the 
illness of Christians Luther says: ‘‘This sickness of yours is his [God’s] 
gracious fatherly chastisement. It is quite a slight thing in comparison 
with what he inflicts upon the godless” (p. 33). The keystone of Luther’s 
theology was the doctrine of justification by faith and it was also the 
mainstay of his counsel to those in distress. In this same letter Luther 
writes: ““You know the real basis and foundation of your salvation, on 
which you must rest your confidence in this and all troubles, namely Jesus 
Christ, the cornerstone, who will not waver or fail us, nor allow us to sink 
and perish, for he is the Saviour and is called the Saviour of all poor 
sinners, of all who face tribulation and death, of all who rely on him and 
call on his name’”’ (p. 34). 

The well known story of Luther’s hurling the ink pot at the devil who 
tormented him in the Wartburg Castle finds incidental confirmation in 
this collection. Luther spoke repeatedly of Satan as the real and actual 
cause of human distress. In a letter to Jonas von Stockhausen who was 
afflicted with melancholia Luther gave the following advice to chase away 
his dark thoughts of death: ‘The best counsel of all is this: Do not struggle 
against your thoughts at all, but ignore them and act as if you were not 
conscious of them. Think constantly of something else, and say: ‘Well, 
devil, do not trouble me. I have no time for your thoughts’.... If 
necessary, speak coarsely and disrespectfully, like this: ‘Dear devil, if 
you can’t do better than that, kiss my toe, etc. I have no time for you 
now’ ’”’ (p. 90). 

Not only do the main elements of Luther’s theology find expression in 
this collection, but many of the great episodes of his notable career are 
also represented. His daring departure from the safety of Wartburg Castle 
to visit Wittenberg is represented by his famous letter to Elector Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony in which he wrote: ‘‘I know myself well enough to say 
that if the condition that exists in Wittenberg existed in Leipzig, I should 
go to Leipzig even if ... it rained Duke Georges for nine days and every 
duke were nine times as furious as this one. He takes my Lord Christ fora 
man of straw. My Lord and I can suffer that for a while”’ (p. 320). 

Likewise, the collection includes letters from the period of the awakening 
of Luther’s understanding of Scripture. A letter to George Spalatin, 
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written in 1518, reveals Luther’s concern with understanding the heart of 
the biblical message and his increasing distrust of the essential humanism 
of Erasmus. His advice on studying the Scriptures is revealing of the 
process through which he himself passed: ‘‘You should begin by praying 
that, if it pleases the Lord to accomplish something through you for his 
glory ... he may grant you a true understanding of his words. For there 
is no master of the Scriptures other than Him who is their author.... 
You must completely despair of your own industry and ability, therefore, 
and rely solely on the influx of the Spirit’’ (p. 112). The period of the 
writing of the Augsburg Confession is also represented by a number of 
letters of advice and encouragement to Melanchthon. 

But what is most characteristic and valuable in this collection is the 
evidence here given of the many sided character of the great Reformer. 
His reforming zeal and uncompromising determination to be faithful to 
the Word of God is evident in many places. In a letter to the Evangelicals 
in Leipzig Luther replied to their inquiry whether they might with good 
conscience receive the Communion in one kind to avoid persecution. It 
was typical of Luther to write: ‘(One must smite the devil in his face with 
the cross and not whistle to his tune or flatter him. He must be made to 
know with whom he has to do”’ (p. 224). Likewise, his contempt for 
tyrannical rulers who oppose the truth receives clear testimony in a letter 
to John Mathesius concerning the mandate of Ferdinand of Bohemia 
exiling all married clergymen. ‘‘Why, then, do you fear and worry?” 
he wrote. ‘‘Do not overestimate that water bag who does not know whether 
tomorrow he will be a king or a worm. We shall reign forever with Christ; 
they will burn in hell with the devil” (p. 310). 

And yet the reader who might have supposed the Reformer was only a 
fierce warrior is presented with countless instances of his warm tenderness 
and his charity toward those in need. The most tenderhearted pastor 
never imparted more sympathetic comfort than Luther gave to Conrad 
Cordatus when his second child died at the age of seven months. ‘‘May 
Christ comfort you in this sorrow and affliction of yours”, Luther wrote. 
“Who else can soothe such a grief? I can easily believe what you write, 
for I too have had experience of such a calamity, which comes to a father’s 
heart sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing even to the marrow, etc. 
But you ought to remember that it is not to be marveled at if he, who is 
more truly and properly a father than you were, preferred for his own 
glory that your son — nay, rather, his son — should be with him rather 
than with you, for he is safer there than here’ (p. 60). In these letters 
Luther may be heard interceding for those in trouble, urging support of 
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hospitals (p. 237) and exhorting his people to exercise proper care of those 
stricken with the plague. Luther here manifests an insight into the psy- 
chosomatic character of some diseases (p. 83), while at the same time 
betraying a medieval belief that pestilence is spread by evil spirits (p. 237). 

Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel is a valuable addition to the growing 
body of church history of a more popular sort. Interesting as these letters 
are to the scholar, they should also prove interesting and profitable to the 
ordinary reader with or without a particular interest in church history, for 
Luther’s spiritual counsels are more than historical facts — they are living 
expressions of the fervent faith and piety of a great saint and the practical 
advice of a faithful pastor. The format and typography of the book are a 
credit to the publisher. 


ROBLEY J. JOHNSTON 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


H. Wheeler Robinson: The Cross in the Old Testament. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1956. 192. $3.00. 


The present work is a republication of three of Dr. Robinson’s mono- 
graphs, which originally appeared under the titles The Cross of Job 
(1916), The Cross of the Servant (1926) and The Cross of Jeremiah (1925). 
The title of the book is likely to be misleading, for it is not a study of one 
particular cross in the Old Testament, but of three different crosses. Per- 
haps, however, the title may find some justification in that these three 
crosses are regarded as pointing forward to the cross of Christ. 

The standpoint adopted in these monographs is essentially that of the 
modernism which was dominant during the first quarter of the century. 
At the same time there is more appreciation of the significance of doctrine 
than is to be found in many representatives of this older modernism. In 
this reviewer’s opinion the first and last essays are the best. There is an 
excellent. summary of the book of. Job (pp. 19-47), the composition of 
which Dr. Robinson ascribes to the fifth century before Christ (p. 16). 

Emphasis upon the fact that innocent suffering may have a cosmic pur- 
pose, that it may serve the divine purpose, is the unique contribution of 
the present work. There are relations between the suffering of Job and 
that of Christ. Christ made the “endurance of innocent suffering one of 
the absolutely necessary conditions of discipleship” (p. 49). He required 
1) self-renunciation, 2) acceptance of innocent suffering and 3) obedient 
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imitation, and no man who did not fulfill these three could be a full disciple, 
for their acceptance was acceptance of the principle of the Cross. 

There is, however, a deeper sense in which the sufferings of Job are 
related to those of Christ. It is that they are vindications of disinterested 
piety, of God’s honor. In facing His sufferings our Lord entered upon them 
in the attitude of Job (p. 51). By his disinterested piety Job fulfilled the end 
that justified his innocent suffering. In the light of this we may the better 
approach the sufferings of the Saviour. ‘Jesus atones by His personal 
vindication of that Kingdom of God which is disinterested piety, by His 
intercession for those who have added to His sufferings to the Father, in 
fulfilment of a purpose partly hidden from His human consciousness”’ 
(p. 52). Job was thus a forerunner of Jesus as a man. 

There is yet a deeper way of looking at the matter. Christ is “God 
manifest in the flesh, so that what is true of the man who is seen must be 
in some sense true of the God who is not seen’’ (p. 52). God vindicated 
His own cause by entering the world and bearing the burden of the suffer- 
ing caused by man’s sin, and “by the grace of this sin-bearing, both in 
Jesus and in all in whom the Spirit of God is, makes the world with all its 
sin a more glorious place than would have been a world of innocence 
without sin’’ (pp. 52 f.). 

Here seems to be the heart of the author’s doctrine of atonement. It 
is, of course, far removed from the biblical doctrine. One cannot but be 
saddened to read of the grace of sin-bearing in Jesus coupled in one breath 
with the grace of sin-bearing in others. There is no indication in the book 
that the author conceives of the suffering of Christ as differing from the 
suffering of Job or any other advocate of ‘‘disinterested piety’’ in anything 
more than degree. The uniqueness of Calvary is completely obscured. 
Despite the author, Christians are not continuing “‘Christ’s work of lifting 
the world” (p. 53), even though it is He who works in us. 

There are many fine thoughts in this beautifully written book. But the 
gospel of redeeming love is not present. Dr. Robinson takes occasion to 
cast his disapproval upon “‘some of the traditional ways of stating” the 
doctrine of the atonement (p. 52). He wants to get away from ‘‘those 
merely transactional ideas of the death of Christ which degrade its holy 
mystery” (p. 51). In discussing the suffering of the Servant, he uses the 
disappointing words, ‘‘The principle of substitution is indeed here, not 
- in the cold and repellent setting of a mere transaction, but in a trans- 
- formed moral relation, which robs the figure of all formality. The atmos- 
phere is an essential part of the doctrine. ... Without this atmosphere, 
the principle of substitution becomes easily a barbarous and mechanical 
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injustice’ (p. 86). Thus the saving work of the Servant is eviscerated 
of its true meaning. 

Enough has been said. The monographs which constitute this book may 
prove of interest to the scholar, and possibly, in that they well represent 
a certain point of view, to the ministry. They will not, however, edify 
the people of God. The heart of faith delights in the Cross of Christ not 
because the suffering that was undergone there has a ‘“‘cosmic purpose» 
nobler than the height of any of our explanations” (p. 54). The heart of 
faith looks to Calvary for it believes that there the Lord of Glory, in its 
room and stead, in obedience to the Father’s will, bore its dreadful guilt 
and punishment. If that is a ‘‘transactional’”’ view of the atonement, well 
and good. It is in reality the gospel of salvation, the gospel which is 
omitted from this present book. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Geerhardus Vos: The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Grand 
Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1956. 124. $2.00. 


To those who have had the rare privilege of sitting in the classes of the 
late Geerhardus Vos, who for forty years lent prestige to the faculty of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, the material embraced in this small 
volume will not be new. Vos’ former students will discover the rich and 
penetrating insights of this book, if their handwriting is still legible, 
cryptically entered in the pages of their seminary notebooks, this latest 
Vos publication representing as it does the substance of his classroom 
lectures on the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Or if the students 
who were enrolled in Vos’ courses were fortunate enough, they secured for 
a small fee mimeographed copies of his lectures which former classes had 
taken down in shorthand and then graciously circulated. More recently 
the notes were issued in duplicated form by the Reformed Episcopal 
Theological Seminary. Whatever has been the method of their preservation 
and circulation, the very fact that these lectures have been thus treasured 
is indicative of their intrinsic value. 

Now at length, thanks to Eerdmans, the notes appear in a garb which 
makes all the previous forms seem like tattered rags. Exhibiting the results 
of a thorough-going editing by the author’s son, Johannes G. Vos, under 
whose hand the entire work shows a vast improvement in style yet with 
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no loss of the original intent, the notes read as though they were written 
yesterday. The lengthy involved sentences of the original are gone. The 
terminology has met with some simplification in the process and withal it 
has been generously paragraphed (remember the interminable paragraphs 
of the original edition of Vos’ The Self-Disclosure of Jesus!). The format 
of the book is attractive, and is a remarkable display of the typographer’s 
art. There are no errata to report. It may truly be said that the volume 
now combines the fruit of the exegetical acumen of the author with a new, 
fresh format in which it is at last clothed. 

To those (such as the reviewer) who are acquainted with Vos by his 
writings alone, the publication of this latest work from his pen will come 
as welcome news. They will recall Vos’ particular interest in the teaching 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, a predilection evident in the numerous 
articles on aspects of its theology which appeared under his name for many 
years in the pages of The Princeton Theological Review. They will look 
upon this new volume as complementing Vos’ four previously published 
works which surveyed the theology of the Old Testament, the four Gospels, 
and the Pauline Epistles. With these lectures on Hebrews now joining the 
company of Vos’ exegetical volumes already lined up on their shelves, 
readers of Vos will be amazed, more than ever before, at the singularly 
profound grasp of the whole sweep of Scripture that was his. 

Not a commentary treating seriatim the chapters and verses of Hebrews, 
but rather an analysis, a cross-section, of the basic issues of the Epistle is 
spread out in the pages of this book. Within its five chapters such per- 
vasive topics as the distinctive character of the Epistle, its conception of 
the diatheke, its philosophy of revelation and redemption, its portrayal of 
the priesthood of Christ, and its delineation of the better sacrifice — the 
sacrifice of the New Covenant — find their exposition. Other themes, 
hardly less paramount, such as the question as to who the original readers 
were (Gentiles, according to Vos), the nature of their religious faults 
(religious externalism), the meaning of the terms berith and diatheke in 
Scripture (a divine disposition), the Epistle’s blunt verdict that the Old 
Testament was weak and ineffectual, are grappled with in the course of the 
lectures. Nothing is said, however, as to the problem of authorship, though 
Vos indicates his adherence to the view that the Greek text is original, 
not a translation of a previously existing Aramaic source. 

Nowhere, it is likely, will there ever appear a more conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the finality of Christianity than that appearing in chapter three — 
the longest chapter in the book, occupying one-third of the total number 
of pages — in which Vos explains the philosophy of revelation and redemp- 
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tion as set forth in the Epistle. Whereas Paul presents a bisection of uni- 
versal history in which the present age is the evil age and the age to come 
is the perfect age, the author of Hebrews views the course of history some- 
what differently. In Hebrews the bisection is one of the history of revela- 
tion whose dividing point is the cross of Christ. The old age is that of the 
Old Testament, the new and final order of things is that of the Christian 
dispensation. Indeed, the present age inducts believers immediately into 
the world to come with its blessings. They are described as tasting of 
“the powers of the age to come” (6:5), and as participating in “the good 
things to come”’ (9:11, 10:1), blessings regarded as realized through the 
death of Christ. Thus considered, Christianity, while constituting an 
historic epoch in time, actually marks the beginning of the future world. 
Quite naturally, therefore, the writer of Hebrews can denominate Chris- 
tianity’s salvation as “great” because through it God has subjected the 
inhabited world to the rule of His people. That which was the divine 
intent at the creation of man finds its realization in Christ. With Him, 
therefore, is ushered in God’s new creation, His ultimate order. 

Notwithstanding his appraisal of the diversity between the old and new 
economies, Vos stoutly maintains the continuity of the history of redemp- 
tion exhibited within them. The Old and New Covenants are represented 
as both being divine in origin. They are of divine disposition and of 
divine revelation. Indeed both Covenants are said to be expressions of 
the heavenly realities — the old being a copy, the new the reality itself. 
Moreover, both Covenants are declared to be established with the people 
of God who constitute a unity — the house of God. Moses as a servant 
was in the house, while Christ as a Son is over the house, “‘whose house 
are we”’ (3:6). Thus the assurance is given that the people of God under 
both Covenants inherit the promises (11:40). Here too, within the frame- 
work of this inherent continuity of the Covenants, stands the foundation 
of the typical relationship between the two ages. If there is an inferiority 
attached to the one, it is the inferiority coincident with immaturity, ex- 
ternality, and that which is preparatory. 

The question of the finality of Christianity, therefore, is not to be deter- 
mined by evaluating its residuum precipitated in a course in Comparative 
Religions. Christianity possesses exclusive finality because of its being 
impregnated with an absolute, heavenly character by virtue of the in- 
breaking of the supernatural into history. In it and in it alone “God... 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in a Son”’ (1:1, 2). 

A long time coming to birth, The Teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is now here. By means of it Vos (to take a text from Hebrews) ‘being 
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dead yet speaketh’. And it is a worthy witness he continues to bear in 
the pages of this volume — a witness to the finality of the gospel, to the 
sovereignty of God, to the covenantal basis of redemption, and to 
the unique mediatorship of Christ. 


FRED CARL KUEHNER 


Reformed Episcopal Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Elmer E. Flack, Bruce M. Metzger, and others: The Text, Canon, and 
Principal Versions of the Bible. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1956. 
63. $1.50. 


During the twentieth century archeological research and biblical scholar- 
ship have made possible marked advances in the field of textual criticism. 
There has also been achieved a more comprehensive understanding of the 
complex issues surrounding the canon of Scripture. Now critical insights 
have been gained concerning the ancient versions of the Bible, while 
numerous modern translations of the Bible have appeared in hundreds of 
languages. These developments in biblical scholarship are of paramount 
interest and importance to the alert Christian. The articles which have 
been collected in this compact booklet are designed to furnish a survey of a 
half-century of activity in these several fields. They originally appeared in 
the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, and have 
been reprinted in response to a suggestion made to the publishers, the 
Baker Book House. 

As indicated by the title, the book is organized into three sections dealing 
with the text, the canon, and the principal versions of the Scripture. Four 
of the articles have bearing on the text of the Bible, one on the canon of 
the Bible, and five on the principal versions of the Bible. Three appendices 
on the languages of the Bible conclude the volume. Eight of the major 
articles and two of the appendices are supplements to articles originally 
appearing in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
which was completed in 1912. The articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls and on 
New Testament Greek lectionaries and the appendix on lexicons of the 
Old and New Testaments are new additions to the older work. Written 
in succinct, telegraphic style, the articles were contributed by nine scholars 
from the United States and Great Britain. They total approximately 83 
full columns of print. The outstanding contributor is Professor Bruce M. 


Metzger of Princeton Theological Seminary who was responsible for 
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approximately 51 full columns of the total work. He has written the 
important articles on the New Testament text, the New Testament canon, 
the ancient and modern versions of the Bible, and Tatian’s harmony of 
the Gospels. Professor Elmer E. Flack and Allen P. Wikgren each con- 
tributed six full columns to the present volume, while the other six men 
were responsible for the remaining 20 columns of material. 

Because of the supplementary character of most of the articles the 
value of this volume inheres in the brief summaries of research and findings 
which came to light after the first decade of this century. Thus, Adolph 
Deissmann writing on ‘Biblical Papyri’’ in 1912 could describe the plant 
and its manufacture, the character, importance and utility of the docu- 
ments, and give a report of the biblical and Christian fragments of papyri 
which were then available. But at that time only forty-four different 
papyri were known, and most of the documents were very fragmentary in 
character. Because of the extensive discovery and publication of papyri 
within the last half century, Allen Wikgren can estimate that 25,000 or 
more papyri are now known, about half of which have already been 
published. These include such rolls and codices as the famous Beatty 
papyri, as well as important papyri of the versions and of early Christian 
literature. It is very helpful to have the present state of scholarship on 
the biblical and early Christian papyri summarized in three and a half 
columns of print which include a list of the more significant documents of 
the Old and New Testaments. This same type of supplementation char- 
acterizes most of the articles. 

The need for repeated revision of the articles to keep them abreast of 
current scholarship, however, is demonstrated by Millar Burrows’ brief 
report on the Dead Sea Scrolls. In his description of the scrolls he speaks 
of one which is in poor condition and has not been unrolled, but which 
may be the lost Apocalypse of Lamech. The scroll has now been unrolled 
and is reported to be a midrash of Genesis. The bibliography for Professor 
Burrows’ article is extremely brief and only includes the titles of books 
which were published up to 1951. This listing is in need of extensive 
supplementation, as Burrows’ later book, The Dead Sea Scrolls, amply 
proves. 

The article on the Old Testament Canon by Elmer E. Flack presents 
the usual critical view that the crystallization of what is now the Old 
Testament was a long and complicated process marked by three stages. 
The fixation of the literary strata and finally of the books of the Pentateuch 
was completed by the time of Nehemiah (432 B. C.), the Prophetic Collec- 
tion about 200 B.C., and the Hagiographa before the beginning of the 
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Christian era. The concepts of development and of a tripartite canon are 
basic to Flack’s presentation. The legitimacy of these concepts has recently 
been challenged on the basis of evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
R. Laird Harris [‘‘The Evidence for the Canon from the Dead Sea Scrolls”’, 
The Reformation Review, I11:3 (April, 1956), pp. 139-53]. Harris dem- 
onstrates from the Scrolls that all the biblical books were copied in the 
first and second centuries B. C., and that they were practically all used as 
authoritative in a way that other writings were not used, and that they 
were all included in such designations as ‘“‘Moses and the Prophets”, 
which refer to the entire Old Testament. He further cites the fact that 
there is valuable confirmation in the Scrolls of the evidence from the New 
Testament and Josephus that the threefold division of the Canon found in 
the Hebrew Bible is not the original one, nor was it a hard and fast division. 
This tripartite division, therefore, cannot be ascribed to a threefold 
development of the Old Testament Canon in the three stages of 400 B. C. 
for the Law, 200 B.C. for the Prophetic Collection and 150 B. C. — 90 
A. D. for the Writings, as critics like Flack confidently assert. If Professor 
Harris is correct, the strength of the critical position has been sapped by 
evidence from the Dead Sea Scrolls. This evidence was not considered in 
Flack’s article. He speaks of the role of the Deuteronomists, of ‘‘the 
Second Isaiah”, of countless interpolations made in the prophetic text 
“to bring books up to date and to enhance their value for current religion 
and morality”, and accounts for the ultimate preservation of the books of 
the Hagiographa on the basis of wide appeal and circulation. These 
critical postulates are presented as fact, without intimating that a nat- 
uralistic criticism underlies them. 

Writing on the New Testament Canon, Professor Metzger displays 
remarkable erudition, having at his command a breath-taking array of 
bibliographical references to supplement his own treatment of the subject. 
Of special interest are the discussions of the influence of the roll and the 
codex on the collection of the New Testament, and of the theology of the 
Canon. Dr. Metzger quotes with approval F. W. Grosheide’s dictum 
that ‘‘the concept of the canon is bound up with the concept of God... 
God is ho kanén"”. With this theocentric approach Metzger concludes 
that ‘‘the church did not create the canon, but came to recognize and 
acknowledge the self-authenticating quality of the canonical documents, 
which imposed themselves as such upon the church” (p. 28). This clear 
statement should be applauded by those who hold to biblical Christianity 
and the Reformed theology. 


Thoroughness and a wealth of bibliographical material characterize the 
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section on Bible Versions. Metzger contributes an extensive and learned 
article on fifteen ancient versions and twenty-six modern language versions, 
as well as a shorter article on Tatian’s Diatessaron. Henry S. Gehman 
contributes an excellent article on the Septuagint, giving careful attention 
to relevant articles which have appeared in theological and philological 
journals. Questions of text, family relationship, date, provenance and 
influence have been lucidly treated. Of special interest is the text of the 
Greek fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron which was found at Dura in 1935. 
This fragment ended the debate whether Tatian’s Harmony ever existed 
in Greek, a debate that was unsettled in 1912, and also demonstrates 
Tatian’s painstaking attention to details in making a cento of all the 
distinctive elements of the four Gospels. 

The book has been accurately and attractively printed. The articles 
have been printed in double columns, and each article is begun on a new 
page. The result is a neat and attractive format. The only error which 
was evident occurs on p. 25 where the word “‘dittography’”’ has been 
omitted from the text, but space for it remains. The value of the book 
would be enhanced if it had an index. However, for the bibliographies 
alone this book is worth its purchase price. 


WIxL_1aM L, LANE 


Kensington, Connecticut 


G. W. Bromiley: Thomas Cranmer, Theologian. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. xxviii, 108. $3.25. 


Students of Reformation church history are accustomed to a continuous 
flow of scholarly studies on Luther and Calvin, whose lives and works are 
of central significance in the history of Protestantism. Many of these 
Reformers’ contemporaries, however, have been too little known to present 
generations of ministers and theological students. This unfamiliarity 
happily is being dispelled somewhat by works like Bromiley’s study of 
Cranmer the theologian. Apparently, the present book under review is a 
consequence of the author’s earlier work on the life of Cranmer, published 
in 1955. 

Thomas Cranmer, Theologian is a timely volume. This is especially true 
because in March of the current year, the four hundredth anniversary of 
Cranmer’s death at the stake was observed. More significantly, Bromiley’s 
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study helps dispel some of the haze which often obscures our understanding 
of events which occurred during the ‘‘reformation’’ of the English church. 
There are church historians who regard the Calvinist and Lutheran 
Reformation movements of continental Europe as genuine expressions of 
spiritual and ecclesiastical awakening, and who regard changes in the 
English church of the sixteenth century as less genuine —a series of 
developments largely induced by political decree and motivated by the 
personal problems of an unstable Henry VIII. A careful look into 
Cranmer’s role helps correct such notions. 

Bromiley attempts to show a side of Cranmer which frequently is un- 
noticed. He portrays him as a theologian — not great as an original or 
creative thinker, but influential upon later generations of the English 
church which he helped to organize. Cranmer was born in 1489, and by 
education at Cambridge and Jesus College he seemed destined to live the 
life of a scholar. For about twenty years more, his life was primarily 
academic. But in 1529 Henry VIII claimed his services in an effort to 
clear up his marital status, and within two years the king had seen to 
Cranmer’s installation as Archbishop of Canterbury. More than two 
decades as a reformer of prominence marked Cranmer as the leading figure 
in the English reformation. Not only did he furnish grounds for 
Henry VIII’s divorce from Katherine of Aragon, he also promoted the 
distribution of the English Bible against strong opposition, cultivated 
correspondence and personal contacts with other leaders in the revolt 
against: Roman control of the church, and greatly influenced the first 
editions of the Prayer Book with which the Anglican church has been so 
closely associated during four centuries of its existence. One cannot 
read properly the later developments of Puritanism and Anglicanism in 
English church history without an acquaintance with Cranmer’s role as 
reformer. 

The author of Thomas Cranmer, Theologian insists that his subject be 
recognized as more than a reformer. Bromiley admits that as archbishop, 
Cranmer’s chief work was that of an administrator. He also recognizes 
the fact that the English reformer’s theological writings were but few in 
number and limited in scope. Bromiley’s thesis is that the main reason for 
the paucity of Cranmer’s theological writing lay not in his administrative 
responsibilities, but in his character. To Bromiley, Cranmer was more of 
the pure scholar than of the ready writer who discusses current theological 
issues and states his own views upon them. The author of the study under 
review considers that Cranmer’s importance as a theologian stems from 
his position and from the Reformation convictions which determined his 
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expression in official church statements, catechisms, and the Prayer Books. 
A perusal of such documents leads Bromiley, by inference in many cases, 
to formulate an estimate of Cranmer’s theological views. 

Bromiley devotes chapters to Scripture and Tradition, Justification, The 
Church and Ministry, Holy Baptism, the Eucharistic Presence, and the 
Eucharistic Work. In each of these, he follows a somewhat unvarying 
pattern in charting Cranmer’s theological views. The reader is shown how, 
for Cranmer, in opposition to Roman dogma, the Scriptures appeared 
again as the only infallible rule of faith and conduct. Bromiley also makes 
clear why Cranmer, like so many Anglican theologians after him down to 
the present, concerned himself so minutely with patristic sources. As a 
true reformer, Cranmer had to wage negative as well as positive war against 
the abuses of Romanism. His main efforts were concerned with the former, 
and he undertook to prove that many of Rome’s falsehoods were products 
of mediaeval scholasticism. Again and again, Cranmer attempted to show 
that belief in an infallible tradition outside of the Scriptures, in seven 
sacraments, in transubstantiation, and the like, was contrary to the Word 
of God, to the writings of the fathers, and to reason itself. Cranmer’s 
primary and sole authority was the Word, and the second and third 
standards of comparison were shown to serve the first. 

Bromiley brings to this survey of Cranmer’s theological views a familiar 
Anglican insistence on the “tension” that exists in Christian theology and 
life. The author regards Cranmer highly for recognizing both present 
reality and future fulfilment as inseparable elements in Christian expe- 
rience, and for perceiving the significance of both objective and subjective 
elements in the sacraments. In this and other points, the legacy of Cranmer 
to later Anglicanism is readily discernible. 

The strength of Bromiley’s study lies in its presentation of Cranmer’s 
theological views in compact form. Although Calvin and Knox are cited 
in certain instances, the work might have profited by a concluding com- 
parison of Cranmer’s thought with that of these two Reformed theo- 
logians. As it stands, however, the book should be provocative to present- 
day students of theology, especially to Reformed thinkers, who can profit 
from the stimulus of others’ viewpoints on matters as important as the 
doctrines of the church and the sacraments. Indeed, one might wish for 
a new discussion of such topics today among members of the wider Re- 
formed family. Both a critique and an appreciation of early Anglican 
developments might play a fruitful part in such discussion. Cranmer’s 
theological contribution was largely indirect and definitely limited, but 
even in the field of liturgy — with which the historic Reformation was so 
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largely concerned — his views may be studied with profit. For bringing 
this to the attention of a modern audience, the scholarly and timely work 
of Bromiley is highly to be commended. 
Dick L. VAN HALSEMA 
Miami, Florida 


eds. Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loetscher and Charles A. 
Anderson: The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian 
History. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1956. 336. $4.50. 


Any American Presbyterian who is now ignorant of the history of the 
soil in which he is planted is in that state because of disinterest or indolence. 

The volume under review is probably the most useful tool which has 
become available to the seeker after historical knowledge about American 
Presbyterians. It consists of a series of one hundred thirty-nine documents 
and quotations taken from over one hundred sources. The work is ar- 
ranged in three chronological sections: 1706-1783; 1784-1869; 1870-1956. 
The first date is that of the organization of the first presbytery, though of 
course the first document printed is the first bit of presbytery minutes 
still extant, coming presumably from the second meeting to be held. 

Each of the three major sections is divided into several chapters following 
one another chronologically and hinting, by their titles, at the trends of 
the times. 

It is unfortunate that there is not a fuller table of contents listing each 
document. This would be an invaluable aid. The index is not overfull. 
In an appendix, however, appears a List of documents quoted, arranged 
alphabetically by author’s name or, in default of that, by title of the source 
from which taken. This is useful but is not a substitute for the table of 
contents which would be arranged chronologically — the most helpful way 
for reference in this type of volume. Perhaps in a future edition it could 
be added. 

Nor are the references in the List always as full as they should be. There 
is no indication, for example, that the letter of James Anderson, quoted 
on pages 19 and 20, is in the National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The entry in the List (and at the end of the document) simply refers to 
the printed version in Briggs: American Presbyterianism. 

Each document is preceded by a brief, succinct introduction. These 
are carefully worded and contain an immense amount of information. A 
few to present the proper picture should be a little longer such as the one 
concerning the origin of the College of New Jersey (pp. 54 f.). They are 
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sometimes tendentious, though in a very subtle and skilful way. Here is 
an example: ‘While the principle of requiring candidates for the ministry 
who had no college degree to submit to an examination by a committee of the 
Synod seems reasonable, it deepened the gulf between those in the Church who 
emphasized intellectual achievement and those who insisted on religious ex- 
perience” (pp. 34f.). Why not say that it was reasonable but deepened 
the gulf? 

Gilbert Tennant’s famous Nottingham sermon, which he later regretted, 
is a New Side sermon and is described as “‘an example of the pungency, vigor, 
and emotionalism of the new preaching” (p. 40), while John Caldwell’s Old 
Side sermon is said to be characterized by ‘‘the savageness of his attack" 
(p. 44). The reviewer suspects that if the two sermons were laid without 
labels before a novice, Tennant would win the prize for “‘savageness”’ with 
the greatest of ease. 

This is not said to disparage Tennant. The present writer believes he 
was doing a lot more for the kingdom of God at the moment than was 
Caldwell. But why not teach our students to be honestly critical and fair 
instead of feeding them predigested judgments? Building up for propa- 
ganda purposes a distorted picture of eighteenth century American pres- 
byterianism is not, in the long run, going to benefit anyone. 

This volume refers to “highhanded action’”’ (p. 44) and “‘highhanded 
procedure” (p. 47) in the exclusion of the New Side men from further pro- 
ceedings of Synod in 1741, though it admits that they had broken rules of 
Synod (idem). There is no reference, however, to highhanded procedure 
by the presbyteries in suspending and deposing ministers in 1934-1936 
two hundred years nearer our own time. Perhaps the source books of 2156 
will finally reach this stage in Christian charity. 

The famous Studies in the Constitution adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1934 do not appear in this book. Probably their status as a masterpiece 
of ecclesiastical polity is already subject to some doubt. However, the 
events of the mid-thirties appear to be in the editors’ minds. One of the 
two sections which they select for printing from the Old School Act and 
Testimony of 1835 is an attack upon an independent missionary society, 
apparently the American Home Missionary Society (pp. 151 f.). A letter 
indicating that the Presbytery of Cayuga is connected with an independent 
educational society is described as an illustration ‘‘of insubordination and 
lack of discipline’’ (p. 152). 

There are great positive virtues in this volume. The selection of docu- 
ments is, on the whole, excellent. The disregard of doctrine in the reunion 
of 1869-1870 is made clear (pp. 220 f.). The attention given to doctrine at 
other points in the late nineteenth century is well brought out by extracts 
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concerned with organic evolution, biblical inerrancy, evangelism, the spirit 
of the age, creedal revision (pp. 234—242, 246-253). The Auburn Affirmation 
is printed (pp. 284-288); the importance of the United Presbyterian Con- 
fessional Statement of 1925 is recognized (pp. 288 f.). 

There is no neglect of the social responsibility of the church. A generous 
selection from Charles Stelzle’s autobiography appears (pp. 270-274). The 
excellent social pronouncements of 1910 are printed (though accompanied 
by a disparaging remark about the doctrine of the same Assembly) (pp. 
278-280). The book concludes with portions of the fine ‘Letter to Presby- 
terians”’ circulated by the General Council in 1953 (pp. 317-320), a splendid 
statement on Christian liberty in the state. 

For the most part the documents deal with the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. but several are from the history of the Presbyterian, U.S. and 
the United Presbyterian Churches. 

If contemporary students of church history are to understand the genius 
of presbyterianism a book like this is a great aid. The fact, for example, 
that the presbytery is the basic unit in American presbyterianism is only 
apparent after some acquaintance with history. The documents are the 
stuff from which to construct a sound conception of the foundation upon 
which the American presbyterian churches have been built. On such a 
foundation a conception of the possibilities, under God, for the future can 
be laid. An original vision of those possibilities combined with a love for 
the Word and for its divine author is the need of the young theologian and 
even of the older one. The beginning can be made with this book. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 
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